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Plug's 











Perform the Most Important 
Function in a Car 


Unerringly and with mighty vigor, 
Champion Spark Plugs explode the gas 
mixture in the cylinders — forcing down 
the piston — turning the crankshaft — de- 
livering the propelling power back to 
turn the rear wheels. 





Factory engineers realize the vital im- 
portance of spark plugs, and, because .so 
much depends upon their durability and mm 
sure-fireness, four out of every five cars 7 
leave their factories equipped with mae 
Champion Spark Plugs. Geng Soe Price 
Dealers find it pays to stock exclusively 


with Champion Spark Plugs especially 


designed for every make of car. 


Avoid substitution by looking for the 
name “Champion” on the porcelain. 


hampion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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A dose of Johnson’s Carbon remover—the engine 


laxative—will increase the power of your car—improve 
acceleration —stop that knock—dquiet your motor—save your 
batteries—and reduce your gasoline consumption 12% to 25%. 


You Can Do It Yourself 


For 25c—five minutes time and with no || Allow it to remain from 30 to 45 minutes, 


labor, you, yourself, can easily remove || then start your car and drive10or 15 miles. 
all carbon deposits. Simply pour an ounce of |} You will save from $3 to $5 over any other method 
Johnson’s Carbon remover into each cylinder. || without laying up your car and with better results. 











JOHNSON'S CARBON REMOVER 


Johnson’s Carbon Remover is a harmless | rication in any way or interfere with the oi! 
liquid. It contains no acids and does not effect lub- | in the crank case. Has no action on any metal. 


Use It Every 1,000 Miles 


If you will use Johnson’s Guaranteed | most valve trouble—your engine will al- 


Carbon Remover at regular intervals || ways be clean and sweet—and you will 
° ° } ° 
giving carbon no chance to accumulate || secure the maximum power and speed 


you will automatically eliminate | from the minimum amount of fuel. 
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If your dealer is unable to supply you with Johnson’s 
Carbon Remover use attached coupon. Fora limited 
time we will include gratis a half-pint sample of 
Johnson’s Stop-Squeak Oil, our penetrating spring 
lubricant. It will greatly improve the comfort 
and riding qualities of your car and reduce 

the liability of spring breakage. 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. MA, 

Racine, Wis. 
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NEXT WEEK 


A hint for motor clubs is contained in a feature 
article of Motor Age for next week. One club has de- 
vised a way of adding much to the comforts of tran- 
sient tourists and its own members and at the same 
time of making its presence felt. Other organizations 
could follow its example to advantage. 
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Cars 





Commercial 


Studebaker’s reputation tor value and service has been 
known to the merchants of this country for more than 
halt a century. 


Merchants and manutacturers who are doing a quality 


business are quick to appreciate the quality offered in 
Studebaker delivery equipment. 


Such merchants know that Studebaker quality means 
Economy, Durability, Service. 


Studebaker dealers all over the country are making 
money selling Studebaker Commercial Cars. 


If there is no Studebaker dealer in your town, write 
today for detailed information. 


Half Ton Model STUDEBAKER One Ton Models 


$945 Chassis . . $1300 
Express . . 960 South Bend, Ind. Express . . 1400 
Panel . . 985 Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. Stake . . 1450 
Station . . 985 Address all correspondence to South Bend Bus ° ° ° 1600 


It pays to be a debahe ‘i dealer 


When Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention Motor Age 
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IX million, eight hundred and seventy 
S thousand pounds of supplies must be 
moved by the six quartermasters’ depart- 
ments daily to the cantonments in which 
our national army will be trained. Add 
to this ten pounds to each man in the na- 
tional guard camps, forts, officers’ train- 
ing camps and :'viation and naval training 
sites and you get a stupendous total ton- 
nage that must be moved regularly seven 
days a week, right at a time when rail- 
roads are hard pressed to move crops and 
a multitude of war supplies. 

So greatly are the railroad systems over- 


One of the nation’s weak spots, from a military standpoint, is the 
lack of highways for the transportation of men and supplies for 
military purposes. With between one and two million men going 
into training for the army in new cantonments, with new flying 
schools and officers’ training stations operating at higher pressure 
every day, with the railroad equipment over-taxed to supply trans- 
portation for the movement of troops, ammunition and supplies, 
the need for roads which can be used all the year around for: mili- 
tary trucking, grows more desperate. Far-sighted military and 
naval officers are besieging the government for means of transpor- 


Chicago, September 20, 1917 


Here are shown two opposites in 

army roads—the hard road that per- 

mits motor travel near camps and 

the transportation of motor trucks 
by rail instead of roads 


$3.00 Per Year 

















taxed by the extraordinary needs for mili- 
tary transportation that frequent embar- 
goes against additional freight are neces- 
sary. If our transportation resources are 
to be increased—as they: must,—some 
other means of transportation must be de- 
a a veloped to its utmost. So immediate is 
Po rg this need that no less a person than Secre- 

ae tary Redfield of the Department of Com- 
merce, in a public statement urged com- 
munities located on navigable inland water- 
ways to divert as much shipping as possi- 
ble to such waterways. Otherwise, the 
rapidly-increasing demands from the gov- 





tation which will supplement the railways. To get effective and 
early action, in the improvement of roads for military purposes 
between points of military importance seems to require special leg- 
islation by Congress, and hope for early passage of an act which 
will permit the War Department to go ahead in the construction of 
permanent highways where needed is offered in the Chamberlain 
bill, introduced in June into the United States Senate by Chairman 
George E. Chamberlain of the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Motorists can do no better for country-wide good roads and for 
military preparedness than by working toward making this a law. 
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Bill Makes War Secretary Road Builder 


ASHINGTON, Sept. 13—A movement has been started for 
the purpose of building military roads in the country and 
giving the Secretary of War complete power to do this. The 
start was in the form of a bill introduced in the Senate and 
also in the House. There is no telling when action will be had 
on the bill but its object is a commendable one. It has in mind 
a comprehensive plan of improved highways throughout the 
United States designed primarily with a view to facilitating the 
movement of military troops, equipment, munitions and sup- 
plies in time of peace and in time of war. 

It is not the purpose of the bill to lay out or survey new 
highways but rather to give the control of certain post roads 
needed for military work over to the Secretary of War so far 
as the improvement of same is concerned. The bill also will 
allow roads to be built for other than military purposes but at 
strategic locations. It is planned that in this military road 
movement the Secretary of War would confer with authorities 
having in charge the construction of roads in several states to 
outline the plans for roads needed for military purposes so 
that unnecessary duplication of roads would be avoided. 

Such a bill would assist greatly in the quick building of mili- 
tary roads connecting with the various cantonments. A move- 
ment of this nature was started in Chicago some weeks ago, 
when plans were outlined for a military highway connecting 
Chicago with the army station at Fort Sheridan and the naval 


ernment upon the railroad inevitably will 
produce a shipping situation from which 





Motor trucks made the rapid construction of the cantonments possible 


and will help supply them in the future 





the country will suffer throughout its limits. 
Waterways cannot be extended from 


training station at Lake Bluff, both located within 40 miles of 
Chicago along the shores of Lake Michigan, north of the city. 
At present Federal appropriations cannot be made for such 
military roads, because the law only permits such appropria- 
tions to be spent on postroads. 

The necessity for special action with regard to these military 
roads is shown by the recognition by Governor Edge of New 
Jersey of the fact that the excellent roads of New Jersey in the 
vicinity of a large army cantonment already are being destroyed 
rapidly and that special military aid will be required to keep 
these roads in fit condition for army activities. When such a 
condition as this already has taken place on the hard oil-less 
state highways of New Jersey it easily is seen what difficulties 
will be met with in connection with a cantonment at such a 
point as Rockford, Ill., where there are only water-bound stone 
roads connecting with Chicago, 85 miles distant, and how much 
worse will matters be surrounding the cantonments such as Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., and other places where not even stone roads are 
available? It does seem essential that the army should be given 
immediate power not only to build military roads serving the 
cantonments, but that action should be taken on a comprehensive 
system of military roads, particularly in the Great Mississippi 
Valley, where there is not one great continual all-year road on 
which motor trucks could be used. The bill would make the 
Secretary of War a road builder and bring permanent roads. 


point to point beyond their natural limits. 
Permanent roads can be built and main- 
tained wherever military or economic ne- 
cessity may dictate. Highways are a 
greater economic necessity in time of war 
than under the normal conditions of peace. 
If our soldiers and sailors are to be trans- 
ported, trained, fed, clothed, equipped, 
transported again to the battle line and 
there supplied with the munitions of war, 
there will have to be thousands of trucks 
operated upon our highways, unless all 
normal peace time transportation shall be 
cut down below the point of economic 
necessity. 

Could a stronger argument for building 
real military roads of the year-around 
type be advanced? 

Sixteen N. G. Camps 


We have sixteen national guard mobil- 
ization training camps, the locations of 
which are indicated on a map herewith. 
There are sixteen national army canton- 
ments, eight officers’ training camps, ten 
aviation sites and twenty-one forts not 
counting those on our sea coasts, all of 
which must be supplied by the six quarter 











Motor trucks hauled lumber for the cantonments and transferred the 
equipment of the soldiers in many instances 


masters’ departments located at Chicago, 
New York, Charleston, S. C., Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., San Francisco and Boston. 
There are six army divisions with a quar- 
termaster’s department for each. Study 
the map and you will see the several 
camps and training sites which must be 
supplied by each quartermaster. Think 
what a need of military roads leading out 
of the city in which the division quarter- 
master is located to each of the camps. 
These roads should be such that all sup- 
plies might be transported by truck at 
all seasons of the year. 

In New York and New England we are 
not so badly off, but in the Central West 
and South there are few roads which would 
stand up under or even permit this traffic. 

One of the suggestions which has been 
advanced for rapid production of perma- 
nent military roads and which is offered 
here without comment is the employment 
of a part of our national army and na- 
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Chamberlain Bill for Military Roads 


N the Senate of the United States, June 18, 1917, Mr. Cham- 

berlain introduced the following bill, which was read twice 
and referred to the committee on military affairs: 

A bill to provide for the planning, improvement, relocation, 
construction, and maintenance of a system of improved national 
highways and state highways designed to facilitate the move- 
ment of troops, equipment, munitions, and supplies in time of 
peace and in time of war and to promote the general welfare of 
the people of the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secre- 
tary of War shall cause to be prepared by the Chief of Engineers 
of the Department of War a comprehensive plan of improved 
highways throughout the United States, designed primarily with 
a view to facilitating the movement of military troops, equip- 
ment, munitions, and supplies in time of peace and in time of 
war, but at the same time, so far as reasonably compatible with 
said primary purposes, with a further view to accommodating 


the postal service, facilitating interstate and foreign commerce, 


aiding agricultural and manufacturing pursuits, and promoting 


the general welfare of the people of the United States. To these 
ends the Secretary of War shall confer with the authorities hav- 
ing in charge the construction of roads in the several states, and 
in such conferences shall disclose, so far as reasonably practi- 
eable, the outlines of his plans for roads designed for military 
purposes, to the end that unnecessary duplication of roads may 
be avoided, and that roads constructed for other than military 
purposes may be in strategic locations wherever reasonably pos- 
sible. 

Sec. 3. That upon the completion of said plan or any install- 
ment or division thereof, the Secretary of War shall forthwith 
report the same to Congress, and in said report shall recommend 
methods and means suitable for the construction and main- 
tenance of said highways, and present estimates of the cost of 
such construction and maintenance. 

Sec. 4. That for the purposes of defraying expenses pertain-. 
ing to the preparation of the plans and reports aforesaid, the 
sum of $250,000, or so much of said sum as may be needed for 
said purpose, is hereby appropriated, out of any funds in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated. 


tional guard now in training in road con- 
struction in this country. This could be 
done, it is urged, on the routes between 
main supply bases and the camps where the 
need is great. Those who are urging the 
utilization of our troops in training for 
road work cite the fact that thousands of 
men from every army now on the front 
are engaged in keeping up the roads just 
behind the battle line, and that military 
road construction is as much a part of the 
future work of our soldiers at the front, 
as trench digging. 

At first thought it may seem that any 
action that can be taken now for road im- 
provement for military purposes would 
be too late—that the need for military 
roads is passing with the mobilization and 
equipping of our new armies, that the can- 
tonments are nearing completion, and the 
rush of supplies for building has passed. 


Sites by Five-Year Lease 


The sites for these cantonments have 
been leased for five years. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the government intends to 
utilize them for that period at the least. 
If our army is to be kept up to its most 
efficient size, in men, and munitions, the 
movement of troops and supplies to central 
bases and thence to Atlantic ports, must 
continue during the term of the war, and 
must be augmented each month of that 
period. Instead of growing less, the need 
for all-the-year military highways will in- 
crease each day as long as the war lasts. 

We cannot hope to build a military road 
system that would excel or equal those 
of France, Germany or Italy. We can in 
the next half decade while we are training 
our national army, build a road system 
that will be a monument to our country in 
the years to come. Granting that, the 
system that might be built now from quar- 
termaster’s department to camp would not 
meet those from other sections, the missing 
links could easily be constructed. 

We know that war supplies must take 
precedence, but our railroads have their 
limitations the same as the human body. 
Is it not as essential that our crops, with- 
out which the country’s strength is im- 
paired, be moved quickly? This is the time 
when they must be distributed and our 
national army must be fed, clothed and 
supplied with the proper equipment. 


That the country is waking to the need 
is evident. It is not the writer’s thought 
to lay down any rule by which the money 
for military road construction shall be 
drawn. 


Even without the new legislation, it 
seems probable that the war department 
may find it possible to share the expense 
of building some of these roads. When 
a recent effort was made to get a part of 
the federal appropriation on the road from 
Chicago to Camp Grant, the department 
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of agriculture took the ground that the 
building of military roads is the business 
of the war department and that the post 
roads appropriation, which the department 
of agriculture controls, would have to be 
spent elsewhere. Now that the latter de- 
partment has classified the Chicago-Rock- 
ford road as a military highway, it remains 
to be seen whether the war department 
will also put it in that classification. 


How to handle the western grain crops 
promptly when they haven’t enough cars 








Roads are considered an important part of the cantonment. Just a glance 
at this birdseye view shows how they intersect 








Looking out over one of our cantonments “‘somewhere in the United States.”’ 
It is for these army roads are wanted 
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On the map on these two pages are shown the National Guard cantonments, National Army training camps, aviation 
Also are indicated the six army departments, into which the country is divided, and the six cities, each of which # 
some of the mawlfacturing centers from which supplies come. The Quartermaster’s Department headquarters hav¢m 
road would seem to be of greatest benefit to connect the Q. M. headquarters with all stations in the department 
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This is truck train No. 2, which saw service in Mexico and is serving at Camp Upton, Long Island, now 


for other freight traffic to be moved is a 
problem that is worrying operating offi- 
cials of the railroads. 

The problem is complicated by the fact 
that during the next few weeks when the 
grain movement will be at its height the 
railroads will be obliged to run a large 
number of special passenger trains to carry 
over 680,000 men drafted for the new army 
to the various cantonments in the United 
States. 

It is needless to say that not all the 
grain grown will be shipped from the 
farms, but the facilities of the railroads 
will be taxed to the utmost to handle what 
is Shipped in addition to the great volume 
of government business and the heaviest 
commercial traffic known. 

Assuming that all the grain this year 
will be shipped, an increase of only 10 
per cent over the average car loading last 
year would effect a total saving of 416,117 
carloads. In other words it would add 
416,117 o the number of freight cars avail- 
able for service during the year. The total 
number of all kinds of freight cars owned 
by the railroads is only 2,400,000 and only 
a fraction of them are available for grain 
traffic. 

Layout of Camp 
Let us look for a moment at what the 


building of these sixteen great camps has 
meant in construction and material, the 


latter making a heavy load for the rail-. 


roads. 


A typical layout such as is required for 
accommodating the officers and men at a 
ecantonment comprises, in round numbers, 
1500 separate buildings, requiring approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 feet of lumber. 

Each cantonment requires a complete 
system of water supply and sewage dis- 
posal, the piping alone for which amounts 
to more than fifty miles. The general 
warehouses, with necessary trackage, have 
also been provided. Where the facilities 
are not available in nearby cities, com- 
plete refrigerating and laundry plants 
have been built. 

At each cantonment up to September 
first, it has been necessary to complete on 
an average of one building per hour, or for 
all the cantonments an average of one 
building every four minutes. 


In the construction of the cantonments 
over 50,000 carloads of material were trans- 


ported to and delivered at the sites by 
September first—an enormous tax upon the 
already over-burdened railroad facilities 
of the country. 

Completion of the cantonments in the 
east has been handicapped by the fact that 
it has been impossible to secure sites with- 
out going away from the railroad lines and 
labor markets. 

To bring the construction materials to 
Camp Meade, which is some distance from 
an electric railroad and not on any steam 
railroad, it was necessary to re-build the 
electric railroad to make it of sufficient 
strength for steam transportation. In ad- 
dition, the Pennsylvania railroad built a 
spur several miles in length into the can- 
tonment site. 

With an increase in equipment of only 
three per cent, the railroads of this coun- 
try rendered nearly 26 per cent more 
freight service in June this year than in 
the same month last year. 

When the military road system has been 
completed it will mean much to the -pros- 
perity of the country. These military 


roads should always be permanent roads. 

On the map reproduced on other pages 
are shown the national guard, national 
army training camps, officers’ camps, avia- 
tion schools, forts, arsenals, naval training 
stations and all the main stations of our 
intricate new military and naval system. 
Also are indicated the six departments in- 
to which the country is divided for mili- 
tary administration and the six cities each 
of which is the headquarters, and nom- 
inally, the supply base for all the military 
establishments within the department. 
Also on the map are indicated some of the 
chief manufacturing centers from which 
it is logical to assume supplies will be ob- 
tained. These centers, and particularly the 
department headquarters, have been con- 
nected on this map to the different points 
of military importance by lines which in- 
dicate where military roads would seem to 
be of greatest benefit. These lines bear 
little relation to present roads in some in- 
stances. In others, present roads, im- 
proved or unimproved, do connect these 
points. 


America’s Business Men Meet 


TLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Special tele- 
A gram—George M. Reynolds, president 
of the Continental and Commercial Bank 
of Chicago, told the hundreds of business 
men gathered here at the war convention 
of American business men summoned by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States that in our entire history as a na- 
tion we have not had to deal with so vital 
a problem as that presented by the present 
war and that a decisive victory for the 
United States and her allies is the essential 
point upon which all our energies must be 
eoncentrated. So important is this work 
that it must overbalance the ambitions of 
individuals and groups. It is, therefore, 
the solemn duty of every business man no 
matter what industry he is engaged in 
to emulate the example of hundreds of 
thousands who already have subordinated 
their own business and their own inter- 
ests to the one great problem of winning 
the present war. No matter what previous 
opinions we may have held, no matter 
what we may charge to lack of co-opera- 
tion between Government and business in 
the past and no matter what our ideas of 


future relations of Government and busi- 
ness may be, our paramount duty for the 
present is to rise above all selfish consid- 
erations, all jealousies and all prejudices 
and give the nation right now the best 
that is in us. 

Secretary of War Newton D. Baker 
told of the amazing co-operation of busi- 
ness men in building the present canton- 
ments, not only in the building of them 
but in supplying material and in trans- 
porting it. 





U. S. AIRPLANE CO. FORMS. 

New York, Sept. 18—Special telegram-— 
The U. 8S. Airplane Co. has been organ- 
ized under the laws of Delaware and has 
bought 14 acres in Stratford. The con- 
cern will erect a plant to cost $500,000 
with manufacturing building, hangars and 
class rooms. It will teach the navy flying 
course as used at the Yale flying school. 
The first building is to be started imme- 
diately and will cost $10,000. The plant 
is to be finished in November, and a new 
type of engine, of which details are with- 
held at present, will be produced. 
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Show Awaits Ford Army 


All Space for National Exposi- 
tion of Accessories Has 


Been Taken Now 


Owners of Racers to Help Make 
Show a Success 


HICAGO, Sept. 17—A faint conception 
C of the magnitude of the Ford acces- 
sory industry is promised attendants at 
the first annual National Exposition for 
Ford Accessories, which opens at the Chi- 
eago Coliseum Saturday evening for a sev- 
en-day run. A conservative estimate fig- 
ures that the demand for Ford accessories 
has resulted in the establishment of manu- 
facturing plants throughout the country 
representing an investment of $500,000,000, 
and the market includes 1,350,000 Ford 
owners in the United States alone. 

The extent to which a Ford owner may 
go in accessory equipment is indicated by a 
member of a foreign legation stationed at 
Calgary, Canada. This car owner has 
fifty-three different pieces of additional 
equipment. 

The days of yesteryear, when Barney 
Oldfield was smashing world’s records at 
the wheels of the historic ‘‘999’’ and 
Henry Ford was an enthusiastic patron of 
racing, will be recalled at the exposition 
by the display of Ford racing ears that 
have captured championship honors in 
speedway events held on the tracks at Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago this year and last. 
The Ford racing car owners who have been 
asked to take part in the show are Paul 
Harvey, Oak Park, Ill., winner of the 20- 
and 50-mile events at Chicago last fall; 
B. 8. Davis, Paris, Ill., winner of the 30- 
mile contest on the same track; and J. B. 
Stewart, Cincinnati, winner of the Ford 
races held with the Memorial Day sweep- 
stakes at Cincinnati this spring. 

All of the 300 exhibit booths are taken. 
Green and gold will be used in the decora- 
tion of the Coliseum—green in the booths 
which have been reserved for trailers and 
truck attachments, while the booths for 
smaller accessories will be lined with gold 
and fitted with pillars and panels of white. 
American flags will cover the ceiling, and 
fifty fountains illuminated by many-col- 
ored electric lights will be distinetive fea- 
tures of the decoration. 





150,000 AT MILWAUKEE SHOW 


Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 17—Between 
150,000 and 160,000 persons visited the 
show staged by Milwaukee dealers at the 
state fair Sept. 10-15. It seemed that 
every visitor either was the owner of .a 
car with desires to own a new one or had 
not yet a car and was desirous of owning 
one. Wisconsin state fair history and the 
chronicles of the M. A. D. indicate that 
the attendance at the state fair motor 
shows figure pretty nearly three times the 
number of new ears registered in this state 
during the year. This time this record 


was improved upon by a large percentage. 
For Wisconsin, so far in 1917, has ab- 
sorbed more than 41,000 new cars, the reg- 
istration record shows, and the attendance 
at the fair show approximated four times 
that number. 

Despite the fact that the weather man 
ran true to form and the big day of the 
fair—Thursday, Milwaukee day—was ac- 
companied by copious rains, the fair itself 
and the motor exhibit showed appreciable 
gains in attendance over any previous 
year. While the anticipated attendance 
of 250,000 was reduced to 200,000 by bad 
weather on the most important day of the 
fair, good weather and an unusually at- 
tractive show, in every particular, in- 
creased the average attendance by 15 to 
20 per cent over the best previous record. 
As a matter of fact, the motor show 
showed a very much larger increase than 
the fair itself. 


Deficiency Bill is Ready 


Passage of Measure Conveying 
Huge Motor and Aviation 
Appropriations Assured 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18—Special 

telegram—The House of Representa- 
tives has completed consideration of the 
deficiency appropriation bill and has sent 
it to the Senate, which insures its passage 
there. Under the bill $350,000,000 is ap- 
propriated for the transportation of the 
Army and its supplies; $3,000,000 for the 
signal service; $12,000,000 for roads, walks, 
wharves and drainage at military camps; 
$16,750,000 for armored motor cars, with 
authority to incur obligations not exceed- 
ing $5,000,000 addition; $170,277,000 for 
automatic rifles. These items for the Army 
are, of course, in addition to the $640,000,- 
000 appropriated in the regular bill for 
aviation purposes. The deficiency bill also 
carries $35,000,000 for aviation in the navy. 


Chicago Races Oct. 6 


HICAGO, Sept. 17—Official A. A. A. 
» sanction having been obtained by the 
Chicago speedway management to hold a 
race Oct. 6, arrangements are going for- 
ward for an invitation affair of 200 miles, 
to be run in quarters of 20, 30, 50 and 100 
miles. 

The date is felt by the speedway to be 
a particularly happy one, as it is likely 
Chicago will be filled with baseball fans 
arriving for the world’s series in baseball, 
which, it is figured, will open in Chicago, 
Sunday, Oct. 7, since a Sunday date for the 
series would be impossible in the East. If 
the series and the race do conflict, the race 
will be postponed until Oct. 13, the hoo- 
doo being considered of small account by 
racing enthusiasts. 

The entrants for the race, which will be 
called the second Grand Prix, must qualify 
at 105 m.p.h., and the arrangements of ad- 
mission and so on will be similar to those 
for the Labor Day races. 


Jobbers Pledge Loyalty 


Association Votes Confidence in 
Indicted Members and Gov- 


ernments War. Work 


Has Aside $2,000 for United States 


Ambulance 


RENCH LICK SPRINGS, Ind., Sept. 
14—The National Association of Au- 
tomobile Accessory Jobbers to-day closed 
an enthusiastic five-day convention at 
which one of the principal topics of dis- 
cussion was the indictment recently se- 
cured by the Department of Justice against 
the leaders in the organization, charging 
violation of the Sherman anti-trust law. 
To sum it all up: The association unani- 
mously voted confidence in the officers and 
voted an assessment of $100 a member for 
the expense of defending the indicted 
members. This will be nearly $50,000. 

The association’s attitude is that it has 
done no wrong, has co-operated with the 
government so far as possible, has sought 
its advice at every turn and has tried its 
best to play a square business game. 

With the vote of confidence, the mem- 
bers also were unanimous in their de- 
termination to remain patriotic and to 
stand firmly behind the government’s war 
work. It had been voted previously to 
give the Government an ambulance and 
man it for a year, and this will be done. 
In ease the gift cannot be accepted be- 
eause of technical regulations the $2,000 
authorized will be spent in Red Cross 
work. 

The jobbers voted $7,500 to be spent in 
dealer assistance work. It is planned to 
institute a comprehensive campaign of 
business education in which the salesmen 
of the jobber is to play an important part. 

It is probable that at the next meeting 
the constitution will be changed to per- 
mit the president to succeed himself. This 
is contemplated in order that the present 
officers may all hold over during the pres- 
ent legal trouble. 





JOBBERS ANSWER INDICTMENT 

New York, Sept. 17.—Commission;5r 
William Webster and several principals in 
the National Association of Automobile 
Accessory Jobbers appeared today in the 
United States court to plead to the in- 
dictment recently returned charging vio- 
lation of the Sherman anti-trust law. 
Each pleaded not guilty and gave bail 
of $5,000. The time of trial has not been 
set. Twenty-one men in all were indict- 
ed. Not all of the twenty-one were in 
the delegation which came to this city 
from the convention at French-Lick- 
Springs last week. The others will ap- 
pear within the next few days. Among 
those appearing today were President 
Charles E. Faeth, Ex-President Sidney B. 
Dean, William K. Norris, Grant F. Disch- 
er, George Edmunds, Sidney F. Beech, 
Thomas M. Brooks and Fred Campbell. 
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Need of Military Roads 


boca spread of the good-roads movement in the United States 
and the development of permanent roads has been very 
great during the last decade, but the road improvement and 
the highways built have been planned from every angle except 
that of military advantage or necessity. Until Americans were 
awakened to the need of an efficient military program for their 
own protection with the entrance of this country into the war, 
anything that savored of military dictation and control was 
to be abhorred. 
Re ® 
HE term ‘‘military highway,’’ even at the present time is 
not a particularly popular one in many districts. That 
term brings up in the minds of many a road laid out solely for 
military advantage, perhaps on land condemned by the authori- 
ties, possibly fenced in and patrolled by soldiers and all traffic 
but military traffic prohibited. Such conception is not a proper 
one as it applies to military highways contemplated at tlie 
present time. True, should this country be invaded, it is to be 
expected that questions of defense would dictate shutting off 
certain roads solely for military use and building new ones 
without reference to civilian inconvenience. Such would be 
inevitable and would be greeted without comment as military 
necessity. 
% ® 
HE idea of military roads as expressed to-day is the improve- 
ment of certain roads into permanent highways capable of 


Saving the 


has been computed that it will be possible to save much more 
gasoline by ordinary measures of economy than will be re- 
quired by the extra needs of the present war. Such economies 
do not mean restricting the legitimate use of cars but stopping 
the various leaks. For example, too much gasoline is being used 
for cleaning parts in the repair shop and by the private owner. 
Kerosene should be used instead. It would not be surprising if 
nearly 100,000 gal. a day might be used in this cleaning work 
alone. Figure out how many average cars this would keep run- 
ning for a year. ; 
e F 

HIS is but one of the leaks. Perhaps 25,000 gal. a day are 

lost by leaky carbureters, all of which could be stopped 
if every owner would see to it that the carbureter was adjusted 
properly. Motor car dealers and every garageman should start 


doing their war bit at once by endeavoring to stop this gasoline 
leak. 


carrying military supplies and so located as most advantage- 
ously to connect the points betwcen which supplies are to be 
transported. These roads would be so constructed that they 
could carry military trattic from one year’s end to another and 
would be improved and maintained by some equitable propor- 
tioning of expense between county, state and federal funds. 


em ® 
HESE roads would be built to meet government require- 
ments as to width, grades and bridges. Such conditions, 
while probably more rigorous than those under which many of 
our roads are constructed, would assure the very highest class 
of construction, and the aid received from the War Depart- 
ment could more than make up for the added expense. 


e ® 


UR country owes to its people the assurance that should 

the present need of more arteries for the transportation of 
military supplies become more acute, as might very well be 
possible, such arteries could be made available by increasing 
the permanent highway system. There has been no adverse 
comment worthy of a hearing arising from the fact that by 
far the greatest proportion of the railroad transportation facili- 
ties at this moment is devoted to transportation of men and 
munitions for military purposes. There would be no more 
adverse comment if a part of these were transported over con- 
erete instead of steel highways. 


Gasoline 


NOTHER great gasoline leak, and one which is responsible 
for twice as much waste as that of leaky carbureters, is run- 
ning engines when the car is idle. Get the habit of stopping 
the engine whenever you stop the car. It will be a little harder 
on the battery, but it is cheaper to get a battery recharged 
than to waste .gasoline. 


e ® 


HESE are but a few of the many gasoline leakages through- 
T out the country. When figures are compiled showing the 
exact loss of gasoline a year it will not be surprising if it is an 
easy matter to save more than 1,000,000 gal. of this fuel a day, 
when the entire country is corsidered and every leak stopped. 
Our soldiers are going to war; our money is going into war 
loans and bonds; our industries are working, and there is no 
reason why every motorist and everyone connected with the 
industry should not get busy right at once to conserve gasoline. 


Postal Motor Truck Routes 


HE announcement this week that the Postmaster G_ eral 
' favors the operation of motor trucks by the postoflice, par- 
ticularly in the large cities, for a radius of perhaps 50 miles 
as an adjunct to the rural postal service brings up several 
possibilities of importance to both the country people who 
might be reached by the new service, and the people in the 
cities in which such systems originate. Such system, if thor- 
oughly organized, it seems, might go far toward reducing the 
eost of supplies by giving direct transportation of such sup- 
plies. It might help the farmer increase food production. 


will provide a direct means of communication and convey- 
ance between mailing patrons in cities and the rural terri- 
tory that it is not possible to provide at sufficiently low cost 
to the postal service or to the patron at this time. It will 
assist in reducing the cost of living by permitting the producer 
to continue production and the labor incident to production 
instead of suspending it while conveying produce to consumers. 
it would greatly increase the direct-from-the-farm-to-the-city- 
consumer movement of supplies which has been encouraged so 
much by parcel post combined with the rural free delivery. 
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Business Conditions Puzzling 


Large Makers of Lower-Priced Cars Have Great 
Prosperity—Noticeable Slackening Elsewhere 


ETROIT, Sept. 17—Motor car and 
1) parts makers are encountering con- 
fusing problems which have developed in 
the last few weeks. High-priced car sales 
have decreased noticeably. The small com- 
panies manufacturing cars are encounter- 
ing difficulties. Labor is becoming scarce. 
The large manufacturers of cars selling for 
less than $1,200 are having the greatest 
prosperity in their histories, and with this 
unusual combination of conditions no one 
knows what to anticipate for the future. 

Several large manufacturers of cars, in- 
cluding those who specialize in high-priced 
ears and those who make a range of ears 
from low, or medium price to high price, 
state that orders for the higher-priced 
ears have fallen off to a considerable extent 
and they are unable to understand the 
eause for it. At the same time, many of 
the small manufacturers of low-priced cars 
report a slackening of business which they 
are unable to understand in view of the 
large business being transacted by the large 
manufacturers of popular-priced ears. 
Every plant in this section that has the 
facilities is engaging now to some extent 
in munitions manufacture, and the conse- 
quence is a shortage of labor both skilled 
and unskilled for the motor car manufac- 
turers. 


Increase in Business 


Willys-Overland, Inec., had an increase of 
14 per cent in business for the months of 
July and August of this year as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1916. All 
of the General Motors divisions report rec- 
ord-breaking business, the Buick division 
producing 600 cars a day, the Olds Motor 
Works transacting the largest business in 
its twenty years of motoring history, while 
Oakland and Cadillae divisions are making 
similar reports. 

A large concern engaged in smelting and 
refining and transacting business with the 
entire industry reports that it finds busi- 
ness excellent among the large manufac- 
turers of popular-priced cars but that it is 
having considerable credit difficulty with 
many of the smaller coneerns and with 
many parts and accessory makers. 

Reports from various sections of the 
country are exceedingly optimistic. Los 
Angeles, Cal., experienced the largest 
month’s business in August in the city’s 
history, the sales of new and used cars in 
Los Angeles county for the month amount- 
ing to more than 5000. Spokane, Wash., 
reports a considerable number of sales for 
Elgins, Oldsmobiles, Chalmers and Saxons, 
principally to farmers in nearby localities. 
Reports from the Southwest are of the same 
type, Wheeling, W. Va., for instance, re- 
porting that it has had its busiest month 
in the last four weeks, due to some extent 
to the State Fair and Exposition. 

Tire manufacturers report business has 


not been and probably will not be affected 
by the war and state that they are operat- 
ing the full and usual number of employes. 
Fabric and rubber are both increasing in 
price and labor which has become scarce 
is receiving increase wages. Companies 
are experiencing difficulty in getting rub- 
ber because of the withdrawal of Japanese 
shipping in the Pacific. 





RIVER ROUGE WORK BEGINS 

Detroit, Sept. 17—Henry Ford & Son 
have arranged for the construction of the 
River Rouge tractor plant and blast fur- 
naces. The cost will be $20,000,000, of 
which $8,000,000 will be spent for labor. 

The plans are in the hands of Henry 
Ford’s architects and engineers. Work will 
center on the blast furnaces at the start. 
The tractor plant will be developed later. 
The steel plant will start with 500 em- 
ployees; extensive use of automatic ma- 
chinery will replace manual labor. One 
hundred and thirty-four acres have been 
set aside in the River Rouge tract for the 
furnaces, coke ovens, docks and other build- 
ings. The furnaces will have capacity of 
1000 tons a day. The loading dock will 
be 2400 ft. long. The plant will furnish 
all the iron and steel used in Ford ears 
and, it is expected, in the tractors to be 
built by Henry Ford & Co. 


Maxwell Assumes Charge 
of Chalmers Motor Co. 


ETROIT, Sept. 17—The Maxwell Mo- 
tor Co. to-day assumed complete 
eharge of the Chalmers Motor Co. under 
the five-year lease recently arranged, and 
discussed in a previous issue of MoToR 
AGE. It is hoped to retain practically all 
the present employes of the Chalmers Co. 
and to increase the working force from 
time to time as the business grows. 
Following the inactivity of the Chalmers 
company the executive officers resigned. 
Hugh Chalmers resigned as president but 
remained as chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Chalmers company. E. C. 
Morse, vice-president and director of 
sales; William P. Kiser, vice-president, as- 
sistant general manager and secretary; 
and David Turnbull, treasurer, have re- 
signed. The new officers are Sherwood E. 
Hall, president; W. W. Miller, vice-presi- 
dent; A. Owen, secretary, and John F. 
Flint, treasurer. With the exception of 
Mr. Flint the officers are New York at- 
torneys who directed the lease for the Max- 
well company. Mr. Flint will be the only 
active officer of the Chalmers company 
and will make his headquarters at the 
plant. Other Chalmers officials who have 
resigned are: Harry L. Bill, works man- 
ager; H. W. Johnson, superintendent of 


foundries, and C. A. Woodruff, purchasing 
agent. 


Walter E. Flanders is calling a meeting 
of ten Maxwell zone managers to supervise 
the distribution of Chalmers cars and will 
have fifteen field men of the Chalmers or- 
ganization at the conference. 


Mr. Morse plans to take a vacation for 
some time following the acceptance of his 
resignation. Mr. Turnbull is not ready to 
announce his future plans at this time. 
Harry Bill plans to take a vacation of 
sixty days’ duration. C. A. Woodruff has 
no immediate plans for the future. Hugh 
Chalmers and William P. Kiser have or- 
ganized the Chalkis Co. and have obtained 
a plant in Detroit for the manufacture of 
war materials. 





RUSSIA GETS MOTOR VEHICLES 


Washington, Sept. 14—The American 
Red Cross is preparing to ship 125 motor 
ambulances and motor cars to Russia for 
the use of the Red Cross commission there. 
The Russian armies need ambulances al- 
most more than any other relief. The east- 
ern front has only 6000 vehicles for the 
transportation of the wounded, while the 
French, or western front, only a third in 
length, has 75,000 ambulances. The motor 
ears to be shipped by the Red Cross will 
equip one Russian army corps with five 
complete ambulance sections. 


Each section will include fifteen motor 
ambulances, one motor bus for transport- 
ing those slightly wounded, one kitchen 
trailer and a dressing station car, together 
with two touring cars for the use of offi- 
cers, three light delivery trucks, a repair 
ear for tools and extra parts and a ear for 
gasoline. Drivers for the cars will not be 
sent to Russia, but the machines will be 
operated by Russian drivers. Should it 
become necessary to send American drivers 
they will be recruited in this country later. 





MOTOR FLEET FOR RED CROSS 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 15—A motor 
transport fleet rapidly is being formed by 
the American Red Cross for relief work 
in France, this fleet having been especially 
requested by Major Grayson M. P. Murphy, 
who is in charge of Red Cross work in 
France. A total of $175,000 already has 
been expended for trucks and parts for 
this transport fleet, and the first unit has 
been forwarded. 


The unit consisted of fifteen White and 
fifteen Pierce-Arrow trucks, of from 2 to 
5-ton capacity, in addition to ten Pierce- 
Arrow dumping trucks, which are to be 
used to handle coal. Parts were sent with 
these trucks as a precaution against acci- 
dents which might mean serious delay in 
replacing them, otherwise. 
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U. S. Truck Under Way 


Gram-Bernstein and Selden Are 
Building Standard Army 
Vehicles 


Contracts Being Let for Parts and 
Supervising Force Assembled 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18—Spe- 
W cial Telegram—The Gram-Bernstein 
Company and the Selden Company will 
each build two complete standardized mili- 
tary trucks for the United States Gov- 
ernment. These trucks will be used for 
experimental purposes and will demon- 
strate the efficiency of the new govern- 
ment truck for military purposes. 

Contracts are to be let soon by the Gov- 
ernment for materials necessary to the 
carrying out of production plans on a very 
large scale of the standard military trucks. 
The co-operation of large producers of the 
country with the quartermaster corps, to 
the end that there be no unnecessary de- 
lay, already has been assured. 


Coincident with the letting of these 
contracts large manufacturers of trucks 
will begin preparations for the turning 
out of certain parts of these trucks; this 
done, production will soon be on a big 
scale. 


The Men Who Are in Charge 


Christian Girl, president of the Stand- 
ard Parts Company of Cleveland, who has 
come to Washington as director of produc- 
tion of the Standstance of Col. Chauncey 
B. Baker of the quartermaster corps of the 
army, has assembled a working force of 
experts from various manufactories over 
the country at his headquarters. Names 
and positions are—Frances Kelly, secre- 
tary to Mr. Girl; J. G. Utz, supervisor of 
inspection; Walter S. Quinlan, supervisor 
of raw material; P. W. Tracy, supervisor 
of parts plants; John M. MeIntosh, as- 
sistant supervisor of parts plants; Guy 
Morgan, plant surveyor; Arthur G. Drefts, 
supervisor of charts and distribution; 
James F. Boudgain, supervisor of assem- 
bly plants; Stanley H. Wardwell, assist- 
ant supervisor of charts and distribution. 


These men were chosen from over the 
country on recommendation of superiors 
as being best fitted to aid the Govern- 
ment in its vital task of producing the 
standardized military truck in the quan- 
tities and with the expedition necessary 
also, at the lowest possible cost to the 
Government. 

Plans for carrying out their work are 
rapidly being formulated. 





REVISE WAR TAX SCHEDULE 


Senate and House conferees on the war 
revenue bill on Tuesday reaehed a tenta- 
tive agreement under which the automo- 
bile tax on manufacturers, as proposed in 


part in the original House bill, be accepted 
in lieu of the Senate provision taxing 
each automobile owner, but the 5 per cent 
manufacturers’ tax was not acceded to. 
Their agreement Tuesday contemplates a 
compromise as follows: 


Machines selling for less than $500, $15; 
$500 to $750, $20; $750 to $1,000, $25; and 
$5 additional for each additional $250 in 
the selling cost. Motor trucks would be 
exempt under the provisions. 





OFFERS PRODUCT AT COST 


Detroit, Sept. 15—The Pronovost Tor- 
sion Spring Wheel Co. has offered the Gov- 
ernment the spring wheel which the con- 
cern manufactures and its four-wheel drive 
which is applicable to all motor-driven cars 
or trucks without profit. Joseph Pronovost, 
president of the company, states that he 
can produce his product in quantities suit- 
able to the needs of the United States dur- 
ing the war. 





ELGIN NOW ON WAY BACK 

Chicago, Sept. 14—By its arrival at 
Needles, Cal., Sept. 10 the Elgin six 
which is making a 12,000-mile tour of the 
country marked the ending of the first 
quarter of its trip. The car, which is under 
the direction of Roy 8S. Marsh and Edward 
M. Lawrence, followed the Lincoln high- 
way from Chicago to San Francisco and 
after a trip over the coast route to Los 
Angeles took the National Old Trails for 
Washington, D. C. In addition to work 
that is being done for the benefit of tour- 
ists, the car is gathering special data for 
the War Department on roads from the 
standpoint of military service. These re- 
ports will be forwarded to Secretary of 
War Baker at the end of the run. 





NEW 116-TON TRUCK ANNOUNCED :- 


Detroit, Sept. 15—The manufacture of a 
1144-ton truck embodying a new type of 
pneumatic suspension clinders which re- 
place motor car and motor truck springs is 
announced by the newly formed Air-C-Flex 
Automobile Corp. The company has in- 
corporated for $2,500,000 and will build a 
modern factory. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, G. M. Walker, Jr.; vice-president and 
chief engineer, O. C. Kreis, chief research 
engineer of the Continental Motors Corp.; 
secretary, George L. Nadel; and treasurer, 
Robert A. Weinhardt, assistant chief en- 
gineer of the Continental Motors. The 
production manager is A. B. Hanson, for- 
merly service supervisor of the Chalmers, 
manager of the Service Motor Truck Co., 
Wabash, Ind., and general manager of the 
Standard Motor Truck Co. Other asso- 
ciates in the company include John Erick- 
son, chief engineer of Chicago; R. W. 
Lotz, patent attorney; Irving Cowles, con- 
sulting engineer; Carl Heim, president and 
treasurer of the United Engineering Co. 


Fuel from New Process 


Extraction of Gasoline from 
Natural Gas Encouragement 
for Present Situation 


Two New Wells in Eldorado Field 
Are Reported 


ASHINGTON, Sept. 17—The extrac- 
tion of gasoline from natural gas 
by compression and condensation has 
been an important and rapidly growing in- 
dustry in recent years and just now is 
coming into new notice as an encourage- 
ment in the present gasoline situation. In 
1915 about 65,000,000 gal. were produced 
in this way, while in 1916 100,000,000 gal. 
were produced. This gasoline has its ad- 
vantage in that it can be blended with 
napthas otherwise unsatisfactory for use 
in motor cars and thus made into usable 
motor spirit. 

The absorption process is quite different 
from the older compression process. Only 
recently has it been applied commercially 
to natural gas, and it has yielded the same 
quality of gasoline and is applicable under 
conditions where the older process could 
not be used very well. By absorption the 
gasoline in natural gas can be taken into 
oil, from which it is separated by distil- 
lation. Natural gases yielding less than 
1 pt. of gasoline from each 1000 eu. ft. of 
gas have been treated successfully, where 
formerly gasoline went to waste and gave 
much trouble and expense in the pipe lines. 
In view of present needs of gasoline for 
war and industrial purposes, this additional 
gasoline, heretofore a waste and source 
of expense, is of unusual importance. 
New Fuel from India 

A new motor fuel is reported from In- 
dia. This is produced from the mahua, a 
tree from which the authorities gather 25,- 
000 tons of flowers every year. About 
10,000 tons of the flowers are used for 
liquor, and the rest is put on the market. 
Several kinds of motor cars have been run 
successfully for some time on a spirit pro- 
duced from the mahua at half the cost 
of petrol, the director general of revenue 
reports. It takes 1500 tons of mahua to 
produce 100,000 gal. of fuel, the amount 
used in that district. 

News from the oil fields report the open- 
ing of the new 2500-barrel refinery at 
Dawes in West Virginia’s fields. The re- 
finery will use 2500 bbl. of crude oil daily 
from the wells, with which it is connected 
by pipe line. Two new wells have been 
struck, one that will flow 1000 bbl. a day, 
the other 150 bbl. an hour, both in the 
Eldorado field. A story from Denver has 
it that oil has appeared in a_ suburb, 
Arvada, in such quantities that well water 
has been ruined for domestic purposes. 

Petroleum deposits apparently of great 
richness have been discovered in the vicin- 
ity of the Hacienda de Santa Rosalia, Mex- 
ico, according to an official statement by 
the Mexican government. Surface indica- 
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tions of seepage cover many square miles 
of territory in the locality in question, 
while the geological conditions found were 
similar to those of the developed petroleum 
regions elsewhere. The government prob- 
ably will nationalize the lands containing 
the new oil deposits, it is said. 

Al Reeves of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, on behalf of that 
organization, is co-operating with Direc- 
tor Manning of the Bureau of Mines, and 
other government officers to the end. that 
suggestions recently submitted by Direc- 
tor Manning to motorists of the country 
as to how and why a great saving in gas- 
oline could be effected may be adopted by 
motor organizations of the country. 


In harmony with Director Manning’s 
suggestions, Mr. Reeves, accompanied by 
L. M. Bradley, recently visited Washing- 
ton and submitted charts prepared by them 
which set forth what the waste of gaso- 
line is and how it is brought about; also, 
how the wastage could be saved. These 
charts are so prepared that the indiv?dual] 
motor operator may see at a glance how 
he can aid his country in an emergency, 
and aid the motorists of the country Ly 
aiding in a scheme of conservation which 
is simple and easily carried out. 





NEED FOR NEW POSTAL ROADS 


Washington, Sept. 15—If the bill intro- 
duced into the House to authorize experi- 
ment by the Postmaster General in the op- 
eration of motor truck routes near large 
cities, a report of which has been given in 
Motor AGE recently, is passed, the routes 
will add 100 per cent to the value of the 
parcel post service in the vicinity of cities 
thus served. Such is the opinion of the 
Postoffice department. 


The Postmaster General has issued a 
statement strongly supporting the bill, 
whose real purpose is to co-ordinate with 
the parcel post system the benefits of the 
millions of dollars already expended and 
to be expended in the development of mo- 
tor vehicles and the making of good roads. 

The carrying out of this plan would call 
for the purchase by the Government of 
many motor trucks in addition to those 
already in the service of the Postoffice De- 
partment and would stimulate good roads 
generally in the widely-scattered areas in 
which the motor routes would be estab- 
lished. 


The bill proposes to test plans whereby 
the millions spent in making permanent 
roads may be co-ordinated with the parcel 
post system. In the event of their co-or- 
dination, vast stretches of country within 
easy motor distance from cities would be 
opened up and the delivery of food prod- 
ucts would be made easier. It is believed 
that much food which is now wasted or 
delivered only at very high cost would 
reach the cities at a reasonable cost to con- 
sumer. Only 288 of the present 43,562 ex- 
isting rural routes radiate from the fifty 
largest cities in the United States. None 
of them radiates from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn, San Francisco, Newark, 
Jersey City, Worcester, Mass., or any sub- 
stations or branches of these. 


Air Forces Revamped 


Germany Reorganizes Aerial 
Fighters and Builds Improved 
Machines 


Entrance of United States Into War 
Hastens Work 


HICAGO, Sept. 14—Germany’s air 

forces have been completely reorgan- 
ized since the battle of the Somme, ac- 
cording to an article in the Paris Temps. 
The change has been hastened, it is said, 
by the activities of the United States. 
The air forces now have four divisions, as 
follows: 


1. Army squadrillas, or army fliers divi- 
sion, directly under the command of the 
army chief of aviation, the work of which 
consists mainly of expeditions far to the 
rear of the lines. They are employed for 
bombardments, night flights and photo- 
graphie work. 


Prisoners say that a recently constructed 
biplane of the Albatross type is vastly su- 
perior to anything heretofore used by these 
squadrillas. It is equipped with a 260-hp. 
engine and attains a speed of from 100 
to 115 m.p.h. It can rise to an altitude 
of more than 6000 ft. in 9 min., and ear- 
ries two machine guns. The machines 
travel in groups of six or eight. 


2. Corps squadrillas, or troop fliers, at- 
tached to staff headquarters and com- 
manded by captains. These generally re- 
main within the sector to which they are 
attached and are used for reconnoissances, 
photographing trenches, batteries and mak- 
ing patrol flights. 


FE LAT NR 


3. Hunting squadrillas are the main at- 
tacking instruments of the German air . 
forces, and for chasing enemy machines 
which venture over their lines. 

On the west front there are about forty 
of these squadrillas, with about a dozen 
machines to each. Others in the same 
category have as their duty the protection 
of the large German cities that lie within 
airplane flight of the French and English, 
such as Strasburg, Freiburg, Mulhouse, 
Friedrichshafen, Stuttgart, Essen, Cologne 
and Treves. The pilots are chosen from 
among the best of the German aviators. 

4. Battle squadrillas, or flotillas, under 
the direction of headquarters, shift from 
army to army to carry out bombardments 
on military establishments behind the 
front. ) 





LEXINGTON REORGANIZES 


Connersville, Ind., Sept. 15—The Lexing- 
ton-Howard Co. has been reorganized as 
the Lexington Motor Co. with a eapital of 
$1,800,000. Frank B. Ansted, who has been 
head of the lLexington-Howard Co., is 
president and general manager of the new 
concern. Under the new charter the Lex- 
ington Motor Co. is authorized to build, air- 
planes, hydroplanes, motor boats or any 
other power-driven vehicle. 





DETROIT SECTION MEETS 

Detroit, Sept. 15—The first fall meeting 
of the Detroit Section of the 8S. A. E. was 
held at the Hotel Pontchartrain last night. 
The subject of the meeting was Chemical 
and Metallurgical Research as applied to 
the automotive industry. The paper was 
in the nature of a report of the Chemical 
and Metallurgical. Division of the Indus- 
trial Research Committee connected with 
the Detroit Section. R. H. Sherry, metal- 
lurgist of the General Motors Co., is chair- 
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The arrival of supplies by motor truck in the camp of American expeditionary 
forces somewhere in France, shown here, is being duplicated at the various 
camps in this country. In both countries the truck is indispensable 
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man and read the paper. The other mem- 
bers of the committee are A. E. DeClerq 
of the Chalmers Motor Co., K. M. Wise of 
the Detroit Testing Laboratory, and F. E. 
McCleary, metallurgist of Dodge Brothers. 

The paper is in the nature of a textbook 
on metallurgy and chemistry as applied to 
the automotive industry. It covers a wide 
range in this field and presents the matter 
in a way which is understood readily by 
men who have not devoted years of study 
to metallurgic engineering. One of the 
principal objects of the paper is to estab- 
lish a connection between the designing en- 
gineer and the metallurgist by showing the 
respective influence of features of design 
and choice of materials upon the perform- 
ance which can be expected from any part. 





AUGUST SALES OF G. M. 

Lansing, Mich., Sept. 15—The Olds Mo- 
tor Works, subsidiary of the General Mo- 
tors Corp., has passed the Oakland Motor 
Car Co., another General Motors subsidiary, 
in sales for the last year. Conditions 
among the General Motors divisions show 
that the combined companies sold 18,117 
ears and trucks in August, 1917, compared 
with 11,717 in the same month of the pre- 
ceding year, an increase of 54 per cent. 
These sales are at the rate of a production 
of 217,000 cars per year. The Buick divi- 
sion sold 10,874 cars in August, an in- 
crease of 2433 cars as against the same 
month of the preceding year and is now 
producing 550 cars per day which it ex- 
pects to increase within a week to over 600 
ears per day. The Oldsmobile division 
sold 2773 cars in August, an increase of 
1987 cars over the same period of the 
preceding year. The Oakland company, 
displaying remarkable gains, sold 2668 cars 
this year in August as compared with 2132 
for the same period last year. The Cadil- 
lac division sold 733 cars in August this 
year as compared with 87 in 1916. 





WHO WASTES ENGLAND’S GAS? 


London, Sept. 1—Many people have been 
wondering just who have been the biggest 
users of gasoline in England under the 
present licensing system. Some news- 
papers have been arguing that private 


motor cars vere using too great a percent- 


age and that there was too much joy-riding 
for war times. To answer the situation 
the president of the Board of Trade, which 
Las this matter in hand, has made an offi- 
cial investigation, and his report shows 
that only 9 per cent_6f the fuel is con- 
sumed by private motor cars, which in- 
cludes all private cars employed on Gov- 
ernment work and those in connection with 
munition factories. 





STUDEBAKER BUSINESS PICKS UP 


South Bend, Ind., Sept. 17—Studebaker 
business improved the last month. Since 
May 5 the highest point of sales was the 
third week in August, when a total of 1000 
cars was reached. The company sold 31,- 
000 cars between Jan. 1, 1917, and Aug. 31, 
as compared with 45,000 cars in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Production 
is now nearing 1000 cars a week. 


Italian Planes in U. S. 


Aircraft Commissions Continue 
Study of Best Types of 
Aerial Structure 


Government Lets Contracts for 
Engines and Bodies 


HICAGO, Sept. 17—Though the United 

States aviation engine has_ been 
tested and approved officially, those in the 
aircraft production work for the Govern- 
ment by no means have lessened their ef- 
forts. Just this last week members of 
the International Aircraft Standards 
Board and the Aircraft Production Board 
of Washington spent several days at New- 
port News, Va., in an inspection of differ- 
ent models of Italian planes sent to this 
country at the suggestion of the Royal 
Italian Army engineers now here. 

Great interest is being manifested in 
the Italian battleplane sent to this country 
as a model of instruction in building war 
planes. The plane was assembled after 
its arrival. It has a carrying capacity of 
twenty in addition to large guns and has 
been used in the field with distinct success. 
It is not considered probable that this 
country will build many, if any, of this 
type other than a possible few for experi- 
ment and instruction in the camps here. 
The planes to be built by the United States 
for service abroad are to be of the scout 
plane type, it is understood, with possibly 
one, two or three guns. These could be 
shipped abroad much more successfully, as 
those familiar with the large Italian ma- 
chine says its size would make it hard to 
transport many of them. 


May Explore in Planes 

More interest has been manifested in the 
future of airplanes since the return of 
the Arctic explorers. Not only is the com- 
mercial use of aircraft predicted for after 
the war, as outlined in Motor AGE in re- 
cent issues, but the further explorations of 
distant northern regions by the aid of the 
airplane also is foreseen by those who have 
just returned from the trip that added sev- 
eral thousand miles to the map. 

Thirty-five Detroit business men who 
will take charge of the business details of 
the government’s aviation activities in 
France are being selected now. William 
Livingstone, president of the Dime Savings 
Bank, and Frank rBiscoe, of Pontiac, are 
working with the Aircraft Production 
Board to make the selections. 

The development of United States bird- 
men is progressing swiftly. Though the 
Selfridge aviation field at Mount Clemens 
is to close about Nov. 1, the 900 men now 
stationed there are to be divided into two 
sections and that part composed of ex- 
perienced service men and commissioned 
flyers will be sent to France and the other 
will go to the southern camps for further 
training. Thousands of young men are fly- 
ing and studying at Kelly field near San 
Antonio. Buildings and other improve- 


ments are being made at a cost of more 
than $4,000,000. Accommodations are to 
be provided for more than 40,000 aviators. 
These will be divided into squadrons of 154 
enlisted men and nineteen commissioned 
officers, with twelve airplanes to each 
squadron. Each squadron also will have 
twenty-three motor trucks, twenty-four 
trailers, one motor car, two repair trucks 
and six motorcycles. 

The industry, as it has since the begin- 
ning of aviation activities, is reflecting the 
Government’s progress. Two Government 
purchasing agents inspected Detroit plants 
recently with a view of placing orders. 
One reported that the Government has pre- 
pared a purchasing program for airplanes 
and trucks on a four-year scale. Govern- 
ment orders for airplanes amounting to 
$80,000,000 have been placed in Detroit in 
the last week. One motor car company 
received an order for $50,000,000 worth 
of airplane engines and another motor car 
company has an order for $30,000,000 
worth. An airplane body maker received 
an order for a period of several months 
amounting to $4,000,000 a month. J. G. 
Vincent, chief engineer of the equipment 
division of the U. 8. Signal Corps, was in 
Detroit Saturday to consult with the mak- 
ers who will turn out the new United 
States aviation engine in Detroit. 

An order also has been placed in Indian- 
apolis with Nordyke & Marmon, amounting 
in this instance to $2,700,000. 

The Lincoln. Motor Co., organized re- 
cently by W. C. Leland and Henry M. 
Leland, has acquired 30 acres of land and 
will add new buildings as additional units 
to the present plant. The company expects 
to be in production Oct. 1. Both the Pack- 
ard and the Lincoln are making complete 
airplane engines for the Government. 

The new Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 
Corp. plant will be completed within a few 
weeks. It is being built on a tract cover- 
ing 72 acres, and the buildings will cover 
1,200,000 sq. ft. In addition, it is likely 
that auxiliary buildings will be erected 
covering an additional 200,000 ft. None 
of the old plants will be shut down when 
the new plant is completed. The company 
has five additional plants in Buffalo, and 
one in Hammondsport. It is the intention 
to keep these working. 

The first complete airplane to be pro- 
duced by the Lawson Aircraft Corp., Green 
Bay, Wis., was tested last week. The ma- 
chine is a military tractor biplane. 





DOBLE STEAMERS BY JANUARY 

Detroit, Sept. 17—The Doble-Detroit 
Steam Motors Co. has consummated a lease 
for a large factory in this city and will 
take possession of the buildings Oct. 1. 
The plant has 52,000 sq, ft. of floor space 
and allows sufficient room for additional 
building if necessary. The company ex- 
pects to start delivery early in January 
with a schedule of 2500 for the first year. 





MORE ABOUT IOWA’S CARS 
Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 17—It has been 
known for some time that Iowa has more 
motor cars in proportion to its population 
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than any other state, and the returns from 
the traffic census being made by the lowa 
State College and state highway commis- 
sion show these cars are used very fre- 
quently. The cars that give lowa the rec- 
ord of one car to every ten inhabitants 
are not pleasure vehicles, or for Sunday 
use mainly. If the returns which include 
July 4 are thrown out because of the un- 
usual traffic of that day, the proportion of 
motor vehicles to horse vehicles using the 
roads of the state range from 2 to 1 on one 
road to 18 to 1 on another road. The aver- 
age proportion at the eight stations at 
which traffic observations were made, in- 
cluding July 4, show that eleven motor 
vehicles to every horse vehicle were used, 
which goes the 10 to 1 record one better. 
It was also shown that these roads carried 
traffic that averaged 387 vehicles daily. 

One of the most instructive features of 
the census is the information regarding the 
use of motor trucks. On one road there 
were five horse-drawn vehicles for every 
four motor trucks, the lowest proportion 
of the motor trucks at any station. On one 
road there were 2.6 motor trucks for each 
horse truck, and on another road there 
were 3.3 motor trucks for each horse truck. 
The average for all stations was 1.1 motor 
trucks for each horse truck. 





JACKSON COSTS $100 MORE 


Jackson, Mich., Sept. 14—The prices of 
the Jackson eight, five-passenger touring 
ear, four-passenger cruiser and two-pas- 
senger roadster were increased from $1,395 
to $1,495, effective Sept. 10. 





TO MOVE ROAD MATERIALS 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 14—Road con- 
struction still is being hampered by the 
difficulty of moving gravel, stone and other 
road-building materials, due to shortage 
of freight cars. Although the transporta- 
tion of such materials is practically barred, 
it is possible to get such materials moved, 
but in order to do so application must be 
made through the state highway depart- 
ment to the Committee on Car Service, in 
care of the Council of National Defence, 
Munsey building, Washington, D. C. It 
is necessary in such applications to show 
on what roads the material is to be used 
and that such are main routes and that 
the improvement is necessary. 





COLUMBIA MAKES $45 INCREASE 


Detroit, Sept. 14—The Columbia Motors 
Co. has increased its price $45. 





WINTON PRICES INCREASE 

Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 17—The Winton 
Co. announces a price increase, taking ef- 
feet Oct. 15, on the Winton Six Model 33. 
The five-passenger touring car, now selling 
at $2,685, will be advanced to $2,950, and 
proportionate advances will be made on the 
prices of other body types, both open and 
closed. For the time being no advance in 
the price of the $3,500 Model 48 is an- 
nounced, but an increase at an early date 
is not unlikely. 


Swedish Mail by Air 


New Proposal for Aerial Traffic 
Includes Russia in Trans- 
portation by Planes 


Speed of 72 m.p.h. in Service Is 
Forecasted 


AST November Germany’s zeppelin 
¥ post routes linking her chief cities 
were announced to the world as surveyed 
and ready for the opening of traffic. Next 
came Lord Montague’s plans for an organ- 
ized air traffic. Germany replied with 
plans for mail air routes between Hamburg, 
Kast Prussia, Galicia, Vienna, Sofia and 
Constantinople, and Italy followed with 
the actual operation of aerial mail routes. 
Now it is Sweden with preliminary surveys 
over a route that -considers Nykoping, 
Malmsatt, Nassjo, Alfvesta, Hesselholm, 
Varberg, Goteborg, Falkoping, Halsberg, 
Katrineholm and Stockholm as probable 
landing sites. Such is the cable of a Daily 
News correspondent. 

The Swedish plans also are for foreign 
routes. There is a north European route 
to connect with Norwegian mails and con- 
vey them and Swedish mails to Finland and 
Russia. Connections also would handle 
mail from Germany, Holland, Belgium and 
France. 

Russia is said to have approved the 
scheme and has even offered to find the 
gasoline and lubricating oil if Sweden will 
initiate the service during the war while 
oils are scarce in Scandinavia. No spe- 
cially high speed is contemplated. The 
Swedish Aeronautical Society, which is 
back of the movement, forecasts a speed 
of about 72 m.p.h. 





CHEVROLET BUILDS 1918 EIGHT 

Flint, Mich., Sept. 18—A new Chevrolev 
Eight, larger and more powerful than the 
eight which was scheduled at the first of 
this year, is announced by the Chevrolet 


Motor Car Co. It has a wheelbase of 120 
in. and is equipped with an eight-cylinder 
engine 3% in. by 4 in. With either a 
four or five-passenger body the cars sell 
for $1,385. The body line includes a 
chummy roadster and touring car. Ignition 
is by a Remy distributor and the carbu- 
reter is a Zenith with Stewart vacuum tank. 
Lubrication is by circulating-splash system. 
Equipment includes top, starting and light- 
ing system, tire carrier, tools and trouble 
lamp. The touring car weighs complete 
about 3,200 lb. 





NEW ABBOTTS FOR 1918 

Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 18—An entirely 
new chassis with four body types, including 
a seven-passenger touring and four-passen- 
ger at $1,595, also a four-passenger coupe 
and five-passenger sedan at $2,150, consti- 
tute the 1918 line of the Abbott Corp. The 
wheelbase is 122 in. and the engine is a 
Continental 34% by 5% in. three-point sus- 
pended. Cylinders are cast in block with 
removable head. Gasoline feed is by a 
Stewart vacuum tank from supply tank in 
rear. The carbureter is a type LB Strom- 
berg. Starting and lighting is by a two- 
unit system using Bendix drive. 





NO NEW CHANDLER STOCK 

Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 15—President F. 
C. Chandler of the Chandler Motor Car Co. 
stated to-day that his company was never 
in sounder financial condition and has no 
intention of issuing any new stock, as had 
been rumored, or new securities of any 
kind; that the company up to Sept. 1, had 
earned $28 a share and will add to this 
monthly. He added that there is no reason 
why the present rate of dividend cannot be 
continued. 





B. F. STEARNS RETIRES 


Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 14—George W. 
Booker, a St. Louis capitalist, has been 
elected president of the F. B. Stearns Co. 
of Cleveland, Ohio. F. B .Stearns retires 
because of ill health. W. F. McGuire, for- 
merly production manager of the Ford Mo- 
tor Co., has been elected vice-president. 








France's newest Zeppelin chaser. Note rapid-fire gun in front and rockets 


and battery of searchlights underneath. 


This equipment is the latest 
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HICAGO, Sept. 17—The Chieago Motor 
Club organized a home guard company 
from its membership under the captiancy 
of Charles M. Hayes, president of the club, 
and offered its services to the country in a 
body. ‘The organization was accepted and 
was mustered into service as Company B, 
lith infantry regiment. It has been in 
training at Camp Lincoln two weeks and 
on strike duty at Springfield, Il., lately. 


MOTOR AGE 


Motor Club Company in Service 


September 20, 1917 










Chicago Motor Club soidiers, Co. B, 
11th Infantry, in training at Camp 
Lincoln. Above, the cook tents; 


left, officers of companies A and B; 


below, issuing uniforms 





Two New Records Set at Providence Races 
Milton in Duesenberg Lowers 25- and 


ROVIDENCE, R. I., Sept. 15.—In one 
P of the most spectacular finishes seen 
on any speedway this year Tom Milton 
driving a Duesenberg, won the 100-mile 
feature event here today in 1 hr.. 24 min., 
42.23 sec., an average of 70.8 m. p. h,, 
which is a new track record. Milton beat 
Vail in a Hudson on the last lap, crossing 
the tape only 2 sec. ahead, after trailing 
Vail practically the entire race. 

There were eight prize winners, the 
others following Vail in order, being Eddie 
Hearne in a Dusenberg, Dave Lewis in a 
Hoskins, Meyer in the Pugh, Pete Hender- 
son in a Duesenberg, Elliott in an Oldfield, 
Louis Chevrolet in a Frontenac. 


The weather was ideal for track racing 
and the 11,000 spectators who witnessed the 
drivers’ battle for a total of over $10,000 
in prize money indicated their complete 
satisfaction with all matters by only a few 
lulls in the cheering. They were not 
treated, however, to any rare or interesting 
exhibitions of 1-min. assemblies at the pits, 
because while there were stops—fifteen of 


100-Mile Marks 


By Fred J. Wagner 


them in the 100-mile event—most of them 
were for tires. 

The 25-mile event in which the track 
record also was broken went to Milton also 
in 19 min. 46.28 sec., with Vail second, 
Chevrolet third, Hearne fourth and Meyer 


Winners of 100-Mile 


RACER AND CAR TIME PRIZE 
Milton, Duesenberg...... 1 :24 :42.23 $3,000 
RL ree 1 :24 :44.28 1,600 
Hearne, Duesenberg...... 1 :25 :31.35 1,000 
Lewis, Hoskings.......... 1 :27 :36.32 800 
i ee ss ss So ie 1 :29 :56.50 600 
Henderson, Duesenberg... 1:31 :56.38 500 
aR =e 1 :32 :09.03 300 
Chevrolet, Frontenac..... 1 :34 :15.15 200 

Winners of 25-Mile 

RACER AND CAR TIME PRIZE 
Milton, Duesenberg...... 19 :46.28 $1,000 
Wi, Rs 65046 6 0 66 6 20 :07.55 500 
Chevrolet, Frontenac..... 20 :22.22 250 
Hearne, Duesenberg...... 20 :28.52 150 
re 21 :47.88 10 

Winners of 5-Mile 

RACER AND CAR TIME PRIZE 
Mulford, Frontenac...... 3:58.83 $ 200 
Chevrolet, Frontenac..... 3:59.30 150 
Milton, Duesenberg...... 3:59.40 100 
Boyer, Frontenac........ 4:00.30 50 


fifth. The other events were a 5-mile, won 
by Mulford in a Frontenac, with Chevrolet 
second, Milton third and Boyer in a Fron- 
tenac fourth, and a non-winners’ race with 
four ears starting. 

A field of fourteen cars faced the starter 
in the 100-mile event, and on the first lap 
around it looked as though the drivers 
would be crowded for room on the 1-mile 
asphalt speedway. Mulford took the lead 
with Milton, Chevrolet, Boyer and Vail 
bunched. 


There was little chance for speculation 
up to the 24th mile as to the winners, but 
the elimination of Boyer in the 24th mile, 
because of a broken connecting rod, put out 
one. Mulford went out in the 25th mile 
with a broken axle shaft. Chevrolet’s 
chances were shattered in the 44th mile 
when he lost more than 2 minutes with 
plug trouble, coming in again in the 45th 
to determine some rear end trouble which 
caused the car to ride the track too hard. 
It proved to be caused by tight shock ab- 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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Europe Builds Post-War Racers 


Eddie Rickenbacher Writes That Makers 
Clean-up American Speedways 


Plan to 
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These men are staff drivers for the United States army on the French front. Eddie Rickenbacher 


ITH General Pershing’s Staff, Aviation 

Section, France, Aug. 12—‘‘ Have had 
myself transferred from Pershing to the 
aviation section as I found it was not 
fascinating enough. It’s my ambition to 
fly with the birds and go up with Mr. Moon- 
man. Expect to receive a commission 
soon as first lieutenant and take up flying 
within another month, as that seems to be 
the only life in this day and age. 

‘*Conditions over here on the whole are 
very good and all the boys are working 
hard, trying to do their bit. Plenty of 
food and drink, also many pretty French 
girls who are always anxious to lend a 
helping hand to the American boys regard- 
less of their inability to Parler Francais. 

As for myself, I am getting along real 
well and very happy with my new voca- 
tion in life as a Soldier Boy. Am learning 
to Parler Francais very good, mostly with 
my hands. 

Now for a little business. I see by re- 
ports in Motor AGE Omaha and Des 
Moines speedways will be no more. Am 
living in hopes that racing will live until 
after the war, as then the foreign manu- 
facturers will save the day, as most of them 
are preparing drawings of both race cars 
and motors for America after the war is 
over. In fact, some now are building the 
experimental motors and all are very anx- 
ious to show what they have learned dur- 
ing the last three years in motor construc- 
tion. I already have received a proposi- 
tion from a well-known French concern 
who want me to handle their team in 
America so you can see to what extent they 
are preparing. 

‘*T should also like to see road racing 
come back into its own, for it would be the 
cause of vast road improving, which is so 


is shown at the wheel of a Packard 


HICAGO, Sept. 14—Motor car 
makers in Europe are preparing 
to clean up on the American speed- 
ways as soon as the war is over, and 
even now are building experimental 
engines for that purpose, according 
to a letter just received by MoToR 
AGE from Eddie Rickenbacker, now 
in the aviation section with General 
Pershing’s staff in France. 
Rickenbacker probably is in: the 
flying service by this time. Part of 
his letter is produced here. 


necessary in America to-day. In addition 
to improving the roads, it is far more 
sporty than some of our present speedways 
are to drive.’’—Eddie Rickenbacker. 





CLUB RUNS DESPITE WAR 
Chicago, Sept. 14—A third annual con- 
test for awarding the title of Master 
Driver of the Chicago Automobile Club 


s one 





has been arranged for Oct. 11, 12 and 13. 
It is planned to run into Wisconsin from 
Chicago, the first night control being at 
Oshkosh and the second night control at 
Milwaukee. A limit of twenty has been 
placed on the entry list, prizes being med- 
als, gold, silver and bronze for first, second 
and third respectively. This run, which 
was a feature of the Chicago club contests 
in 1915 and 1916, is under the sanction of 
the American Automobile Association, with 
special rules caleulated to determine the 
quality of the driver rather than ear. 

Another Chicago classic in club contests 
is the inter-club reliability run between the 
Chicago Athletic Association and the Chi- 
cago Automobile Club. Plans are under 
way toward staging the contest this fall. 
There is some sentiment among clubmen 
that the present national condition makes 
such a run out of place, but there is a 
stronger feeling that the classic, which has 
been an annual affair for many years, 
should not be permitted to lapse. 
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United States army staff cars on the French front 
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How to Time an Engine 


What to Do if the Camshaft and 
Magneto Gears Are Not Marked 


F an engine has been taken down the 
timing gears must be replaced in such 

a manner that the spark will occur at the 
top of the compression stroke with both 
exhaust and inlet valves closed. If there 
are marks on the teeth of the gears this is 
not a difficult thing to do and fortunately 
most engines are so made. But occasion- 
ally one comes across an engine that has 
been dissembled for repairs or overhaul- 
ing in which the timing gears have no 
identification marks to guide their setting. 
In such a case there are three things to do. 


Four-Cylinder as Example 


Taking the case of a typical four-cylin- 
der engine, using a high-tension magneto, 
for example. First the piston of No. 1 
cylinder is brought to the top; the valves 
placed in the correct relation to it and 
finally the magneto breaker points and dis- 
tributer arm arranged so that the spark 
will occur at the proper time. In most 
eases cylinder No. 1—that nearest the 
radiator—is the one that is timed and 
if this is done correctly all of the other 
cylinders will be timed likewise, because 
the cams on the camshaft are integpal 
with it and correct timing of all cylinders 
automatically follows the first. 

On the opposite page is given a diagram 
which shows the relation of the principal 
parts, such as the valves, piston, magneto 
points, ete., of a four-cylinder engine when 
it is at the point of firing. The firing or- 
der of this engine is 1-3-4-2, but this can 
also be 1-2-4-3 in which case there will be 
a different arrangement of the wires lead- 
ing from the magneto distributer to the 
plugs. The smaller dotted circle shows 
the gear attached to the crankshaft which 
meshes with the camshaft gear, shown by 
the larger dotted circle. The arrows show 
the direction in which the parts revolvé. 
The arrow on the outside of the magneto 
breaker points housing shows the direc- 
tion in which the armature revolves. In 
retarding the spark the lever on the hous- 
ing is swung in the same direction. Al- 
though both intake and exhaust valves for 
this cylinder will be closed, only one can 
be shown and this is the intake valve. 
Note that the cam has turned so that the 
valve is completely closed with a slight 
space between the end of the valve stem 
and tappet or push rod, the lower end of 
which rests on the cam. 


Reassembling 


To take a specific instance let us pre- 
sume that the engine is reassembled with 
the exception of the timing gears and mag- 
neto drive. The latter might be in the 
form of a chain or gears like those that 
drive the camshaft. The first thing to do 
is to place the piston of cylinder No. 1 


By B. M. Ikert 


at the top dead center point. If the en- 
gine is fitted with spark plugs in the cen- 
ter of the combustion chamber a wire can 
be inserted in the hole and by slowly turn- 
ing the engine over the wire will rise 
with the piston and when it ceases to rise, 
obviously the piston is as high up in the 
cylinder as it can go. A better way would 
be to remove the plate on the bottom of 
the crankcase and note the position of the 
crankshaft. When the cranks are in a 
perfect vertical line, so that No. 1 is up, 
the piston will be in the at top dead cen- 
ter. If the engine is of the L-head type 
with the plugs and pet cocks over the 
valves it will be more difficult to find the 
top position of the piston, but a small 
electric light can be brought close to the 
spark plug hole and the light will show the 
piston as it begins to come near the top. 
By carefully turning the engine and watch- 
ing the piston, it can be correctly placed. 
With valve-in-the-head engines, if the 
vaives are kcld in cages, the latter can be 
taken out and the piston watched through 
the opening. 


Repairmen, dealers and owners 
would do well to cut out the opposite 
page and tack it up in their garages 
for future reference. While the dia- 
gram is for a four-cylinder engine 
using high-tension magneto, it can be 
adapted to other engines as well. The 
diagram shows the relative positions of 
the piston, valves, distributer and mag- 
neto points at the instant the spark oc- 
curs when the spark lever is in the re- 
tarded position. It is for No. 1 cylinder. 


With the piston of No. 1 cylinder in the 
correct position, that is, as far up as it 
will go, the next step is to get the valves 
placed correctly for it. In the first place 
the piston is supposed to be at top com- 
pression center and in order that the gas 
might be compressed, the valves will have 
to be closed. Before tackling the valves, 
make a prick punch mark on the flywheel 
rim at the extreme top. Make a similar 
mark on the engine crankease opposite the 
one on the flywheel so that both marks will 
be coincident with a line drawn vertically 
through the center of the flywheel. These 
marks are made so that if the engine has 
to be re-timed later on, the flywheel can 
be revolved so the marks register and the 
operator will know that the piston of No. 
1, as well as that for No. 4, is at the top 
of the stroke. The figures 1 and 4 should 
be stamped near the marks to show what 
pistons are on top. A mark made at a 
point diametrically opposite the first on 
the flywheel would show that pistons 2 
and 3 are at the top when it registers with 


the punch mark that is on the engine base. 

To get the time of opening and closing 
of the valves, rotate the camshaft in its 
normal direction and watch the movement 
of the valves in cylinder No. 1. There 
will be a time when both valves are closed 
and further rotation of the camshaft will 
cause the exhaust valve to open. The lat- 
ter does not happen immediately, how- 
ever, for the piston will be on the power 
or firing stroke and the valves must be 
kept closed until near the end of this 
stroke when the exhaust begins to open to 
let out the burnt gases. Turn the cam- 
shaft back to where the exhaust and inlet 
closes completely, with the cam for the 
latter in the position shown in the dia- 
gram. 


Valves Timed Correctly 


Now slip the camshaft gear—which is 
twice the size of that on the crankshaft 
—back on -the camshaft so that the 
teeth mesh with the one on the crank- 
shaft. If there is a different form of drive 
for the timing gears, such as a chain, it 
should be connected with the piston and 
valves in the position above. After this is 
done the engine will be timed correctly in 
regard to the valves and the timing of 
the igniticn can be taken up. 

The first thing to do is to put the mag- 
neto in the correct position, that is, re- 
volve the armature shaft by hand until 
the breaker points are about to separate. 
This separation takes place when the fiber 
block on the end of the Lell-crank comes 
in contact with one of the cams on the in- 
side of the contact breaker box. These 
cams are shown in the diagram by the 
shaded portion. Remove the cover from 
the distributer housing and note the posi- 
tion of the distributer arm. If it is near 
or on segment No. 1, it is in the correct 
position, otherwise the armature shaft will 
have to be rotated again until these con- 
ditions are realized. Make: sure that the 
arm or lever on the interrupter housing is 
in the extreme retarded position. This 
ean be done if the magneto has not been 
removed from the engine base, by placing 
the spark lever on the steering wheel in 
the retarded position. Keep the magneto 
in this position and slip the gears in place 
so that all mesh properly. In other words, 
have the magneto armature and distrib- 
spond with those that are shown in the 
diagram. 


To Fire Properly 

When the mechanism of the engine and 
magneto is brought together so that the 
parts bear the relation as illustrated, and 
when the gears put back, the engine will 
fire properly. Sometimes setting the gears 
one tooth either way after timing, will 
result in better running. 
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Diagram showing how a four-cylinder with high-tension magneto is timed. Piston of No. | cylinder on top compression center, 
both valves closed, spark fully retarded, breaker points just about to open and distributor arm on segment for No. | cylinder 
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German Planes Brought to Light 


Study of Imprisoned Air Machines Reveal Imitation 
of French Design in Structure of Famous Fokker 


T was not until the battle of Verdun, 
| early in 1916, that German aviation 
reached a full war basis with specialized 
machines for chasing, bombardment, ob- 
servation, etc. During the battle of the 
Marne, in September, 1914, enemy aviation 
was in a very imperfect condition. Never- 
theless, even at that time the German ma- 
chines and engines differed considerably 
from those employed by the French armies. 
The latter nation had been attracted by the 
sporting aspects of flying and had devel- 
oped several types of planes and engines 
which were more adapted for record break- 
ing and spectacular performances than for 
military operations. It was not until 1912 
that the German military authorities ap- 
pear to have taken the airplane really seri- 
ously, hypnotized as they were by the dirig- 
ible balloon. From the outset the Germans 
sought to make aviation a branch of their 
army. Their only really original work was 


the adoption of the six-cylinder water-, 


cooled engine, the most successful of which 
were produced by Mercedes and Benz. 
While the Germans were not the first to 
use water-cooled engines on airplanes—all 
the early Voisins, the Santos-Dumont 
planes and the Antoinettes of 1908 and 
1909 had fixed cylinder water-cooled en- 
gines—they were undoubtedly the first to 
bring out a really successful water-cooled 
engine, and one which, incidentally, has 
been copied largely by all the allies. 


Mercedes Aim in Racing 


Mercedes played a very important part 
in the water-cooled airplane engine devel- 
opment, devoting all efforts to the produc- 
tion of an absolutely reliable engine of 
moderately low weight. The motor car 
racing program of this firm in 1912 and 
1914 was adopted more with a view to the 
perfection of the airplane type of engine 
than because of any real interest in rac- 
ing itself. This is absolutely clear in the 
light of later events. 

The best German planes at the time of 


By W. F. Bradley 


This article by Motor Age’s special 
European correspondent is adapted 


from I’Auto, and passed by the censor 





Captured Fokker scout machine 


the Marne were the Etrich, of Austrian 
origin, and the Taube, an offshoot of the 
former. Both had a big spread, flexible 
wings and a rather pronounced V. They 
were neither fast nor particularly good 
climbers but were remarkably stable and 
very good gliders. Their range of speeds 
was particularly good for the period. Both 
machines had fixed cylinder water-cooled 
engines. General construction of the planes 
was strong but lacking in finish; there was 
not much attempt at reducing head re- 
sistance, and visibility was very poor. This 
defect was principally responsible for the 
abandonment of these types soon after the 
outbreak of the war. 

Other planes of the period were the bi- 
planes Aviatik, Albatross, L. V. G., D. W. 
F., Otto, an exact copy of the Henry Far- 
man, and the Rumpler. In 1914 German 


services and usually were not armed with 
anything more formidable than an auto- 
matic carbine. In 1915 the first fighting 
machines made their appearance. These 
were Aviatie and Albatross biplanes with 
the engines in front and a revolving tur- 
rent for the machine gunner, allowing him 
to fire astern and on both sides. These 
machines, being faster than any French 
planes of the period, were very formidable 
opponents. About this time small fast 
Aviatie single-seater chasers were pro- 
duced. In the fall of 1915 the German air 
fleet undoubtedly was superior to that of 
the allies. The planes were fast and well 
armed; engines, all water-cooled and most- 
ly six-cylinder, produced by Benz, Mer- 
cedes and Opel, were rather heavy but 
absolutely reliable; night flying had been 
well developed, electric lighting sets had 
been perfected, and the schemes for light- 
ing grounds to facilitate landings were 
very satisfactory. While there was not 
much aerial tactics, the German machines 
could hold their own against any enemy 
force and were able to carry out important 
raids on the allies’ lines of communications. 

The Germans made a prodigious use of 
airplanes in the Verdun battle of early 
1916. Many machines and all the best 
pilots were concentrated on this front, and 
at the same time the famous Fokker mono- 
plane, armed with a machine gun firing 
through the propeller, made its appearance. 
It was also at this period that the first 
twin engine airplane, armed with two ma- 
chine guns, made its appearance .on the 
Meuse sector. 


Fokker a Copy of French 


No enemy machine has received so much 
attention as the Fokker. This plane was 
produced by a young Dutchman in the Ger- 
man service who was satisfied to copy the 
French Morane-Saulnier. The only differ- 
ence is in the landing gear, which is some- 
what heavier and not so well finished as 


airplanes were employed for all kinds ofthat of the French machine. The copy and 








The capture of German Fokker by the French show it 
to be a copy of the French Morane-Saulnier 





Captured Albatross biplane with Mercedes six-cylinder 
engine and machine gun on turret behind pilot 
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the original have the same dimensions to 
a millimeter, the same horizontal speed, the 
same ‘‘ceiling,’’ the same acrobatic quali- 
ties. The French Morane always was fitted 
with a rotary Gnome; the German Fokker 
had an Oberursel engine copied from the 
Gnome. Some of the first Fokkers cap- 
tured by the French had the French Gnome 
engine, evidently purchased just before the 
war. 

The Fokker undoubtedly was a very fine 
machine and for a short time held its own 
where speed and acrobatics were of prim- 
ary importance. The French opposed to it 
the Baby Nieuport, a biplane with rotary 
engine in front, and with such pilots as 
Nungesser, Navarre, Guyenemer and Cha- 
put were able to clear the skies. 

A Good Climber 

During the Verdun battle the Germans 
were well served by the L. V. G. biplane 
bomb-dropping machine. While being fast, 
this machine was a fairly rapid climber, 
could attain a high altitude, was quick on 
controls and carried a pilot and machine 
gunner and an important provision of 
bombs. With this machine, accompanied 
by Aviatics, the Germans frequently at- 
tacked Bar-le-Duc and the munition depots 
around Verdun, during both day and night, 
and delivered fixed battles with the French 
planes. For artillery control and long dis- 
tance reconnaissance the enemy employed 
the Albatross and a very successful twin- 
engine machine with three fuselages. The 
central fuselage carried the pilot, two ma- 
chine gunners and wireless telegraphy; the 
two fuselages to right and left of it car- 
ried the engines and united the wings and 
the elevator. 

When the Somme battle opened this year 
the Germans had abandoned the Fokker, 
had produced a considerable number of 
small biplane chasers and were using a big 
twin-engine bombardment machine, the 
Gotha. With this latter they bombarded 
London and attempted to reach Paris. The 
Gotha has three fuselages: a central one 
for the pilot and gunner and two lateral 
ones for the engines, each of which is a six- 
cylinder 260-hp. Mercedes driving a pro- 
peller at the rear. At the beginning of the 
war the Germans abandoned the propeller 
at the rear, with the excevtion of the Otto 
machine, but appear to have adopted it on 
the Gotha with a view to better armament. 
The machine gunner, placed at the front of 
the central fuselage, is not hindered by the 
propellers to left and right, and can use 
his gun to the best advantage both in the 
horizontal and vertical planes. This ma- 
chine carries 144 bombs and three men, ma- 
chine gunners, pilot and bomb dropper. 
How Enemy Tactics Differ 


The fast single-seater German machines 
are the Albatross D1, Rolland, Ago and 
Fokker biplane. The ceiling for practically 
all of them is about 23,000 ft. The slowest 
of these machines can touch 105 m.p.h., 
while the Albatross D1, on which machine 
the English captured Prinee Frederic 
Charles of Prussia. has a horizontal speed 
of 118 m.p.h. 

The tactics of the allies and the German 
air forces differ considerably. While the 
French and the British leave a considerable 
amount of initiative to their pilots, the 
German airmen are controlled much more 
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The captured Albatross was equipped with a six-cylinder Mercedes water- 
cooled engine which was developed partly in racing 


rigorously, and, according to military condi- 
tions, receive definite orders to stay over 
their own territory or to cross the enemy’s 
lines. It is not correct, as has been stated, 
that the German airmen have orders never 
to cross the Allied lines. A short time be- 
fore he was killed Oswald Boelke declared 
in an interview: 

‘It is not true that our observation ma- 
chines are not sent over the line, but it is 
partially true as regards our chasers. There 
are many details of our Fokkers, for in- 
stance, which we desire to keep secret; 
further, it is in our interests to guard our 
own territory, in order to prevent the en- 
emy taking observations of our positions. 
Naturally, it is the best tactic to entice the 
enemy over our lines, so as to make him 
prisoner if alive and to prevent his ma- 
chine being repaired by the enemy.’’ 

Speaking generally, the German pilots 
leave their own territory very much less 
frequently than do the allies. When the 
Germans send out artillery observation ma- 
chines, they always protect them with fast 
scouts cruising in the neighborhood. Iso- 
lated observation machines very rarely ac- 
cept a fight but seek safety by diving to 
earth. During the Verdun battle the Ger- 
mans frequently made use of a decoy ma- 
chine in the form of a comparatively slow 





Details of machine gun firing 


through propellor on 


captured 
Fokker machines 


artillery observer maintained at a height 
of 6500 ft. Up above, at 13,000 ft., two or 
three Fokkers kept watch. While the 
French machine was attacking the German 
observer, the fast Fokkers would sweep 
down and make the attacker the attacked. 
This manoeuver was so successful the 
French ¢ommand gave orders for no obser- 
vation or photographing machine to go out 
without a protecting escort of chasers. The 
development of this principle has led to 
aerial battles with more than thirty ma- 
chines taking part. 

The most remarkable feature of the Ger- 
man pilot is his slavish obedience to in- 
structions. Immelmann brought down most 
of his machines inside the German lines 
and never came out unless definite orders 
had been given. Had he been allowed 
greater liberty of action, it is certain that 
he could have accounted for a greater num- 
ber of Allied airplanes. Boelke, had he not 
been afraid of delivering the secrets of his 
Fokker and of disobeying orders, might 
have come over the Allied lines and execut- 
ed greater damage. While the spirit of 
discipline which will cause a man to give 
up a successful chase rather than disobey 
orders, is admirable, it is evident that the 
results are not equal to those obtained un- 
der the French and British systems of in- 
dividuality. The best German pilots, 
Boelke, Immelman, Wintgens, Parschau 
and others, show results very much in- 
ferior to those of the leading French and 
British airmen. 


German Progress at First 


In the early stages of the war German 
progress was remarkably rapid in the con- 
struction of headquarters’ machines. Gen- 
erally these machines were faster than 
those of the allies. They were better fitted, 
had good armament, wireless telegraphy 
and aerial photography. The comfort of 
the pilot was considered; all controls were 
handy; the various instruments such as 
compass, altimeter, revolution counters, 
speed indicator, were well placed and eas- 
ily read. The engines were accessible and 
the essential organs easily dismountable, 
while the fuselage was streamlined with a 
view to higher speed. Briefly, the German 
observation machine developed rapidly on 
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Note position of radiator on this captured Albatross. 
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It is a comparatively 


recent model of this type of airplane 


correct lines, while French machines did 
not settle down to a definite type and for 
a long time were handicapped by out-of- 
date ideas of the pre-war period. 


The case of the bombardment machine is 
quite different. Its evolution was very 
slow, and for a long time the Germans 
made use of an observation type as a very 
imperfect bombardment machine. The 
bomb-dropping tubes were placed poorly, 
and the force of the engines often was in- 
sufficient for the extra load carried. It 
was not until the Verdun battle, early in 
1916, that the German army obtained a 
really good bombardment machine. 


French progress in the bombardment 
type of machine was not very rapid. On 
the other hand the French obtained a sud- 
den and undisputed superiority in the chas- 
er type of machine. During the Verdun at- 
tack the Germans brought out extra rapid 
Fokker and Albatross scouts, but these 
very soon were out-distanced by the single- 
seater Nieuports and the first Spad ma- 
chines, which are made by the transformed 
Deperdussin Company. These two types 
had an undoubted superiority over enemy 
machines in the matter of speed, and since 
the end of the Verdun attack to the pres- 
ent day the Germans appear to have been 
marking time in the single-seater biplane 
class. These two best German machines 
have never touched 125 m.p.h. They easily 
attained 110 m.p.h., but they rarely 











This type of French observation air- 
plane with machine gun in front 
is now obsolete 


reached a speed of 118 miles. While it is 
not possible to give the actual speeds of 
allied machines, there is no doubt that at 
the present time their speed is much higher 
than that of the enemy. Their ‘‘ceiling’’ is 
higher, and they have a more satisfactory 
speed at high altitudes. 
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To resume, the Germans concentrated 
their efforts on the observation machine. 
In the bombardment class they have creat- 
ed little, if exception is made of the twin- 
engine Gotha and the recent Friederischa- 
fen type. In the chaser class they have 
copied. The Fokker is a copy of the Mo- 
rane; the Albatross D1 an attempt to copy 
the Spad; the Ago is based on the Nieuport. 
The two sides have followed one another 
very closely, and if the allies have ob- 
tained the superiority it has only been by 
incessant labor and very close study. Al- 
though the superiority of the allies is 
doubted by some, it was admitted by the 
Germans in the Somme battles, for just be- 
fore the advance which liberated a consid- 
erable amount of French territory, the Ger- 
man artillery was blinded, while that of the 
allies was served admirably by the air 
service. 


The Germans have applied the same per- 
servering methods to their aviation as to 
their industries and to the general prepara- 
tion for war, which they had raised to the 
dignity of a national industry. They also 
have been remarkable copyists. When the 
first Moranes were captured they were ex- 
amined with care and copied, the result be- 
ing the Fokker. This lasted until the end 
of the Verdun battles, when the first Nieu- 
ports and Spads appeared. Some of these 
fell in the enemy’s lines, and the Alba- 
tross Dl, the Rolland, the Ago and the 
Fokker biplanes appeared. The first twin- 
engine French machines hardly had ap- 
peared on the front when the German twin- 
engine airplane was seen. The adaptation 
was quite German, but the idea of putting 
two engines in one plane, so that it could 
fly with either, was French and entirely 
original. The Germans used fixed engines, 
compared with rotaries on the French ma- 
chines, and adhered to their particular type 
of fuselage and armament. Even before the 
war the Oberursel had appeared as a copy 
of the Gnome. 


Although the Wright brothers made their 
flights with a water-cooled engine, and all 
the French machines used water-cooled en- 
gines prior to the appearance of the Gnome, 
the Germans must be given credit for be- 
ing the leaders in the fixed cylinder water- 
cooled type of plane engine. With this 
exception they have been good copyists. 


Two New Records Set at Providence 


sorbers, but Chevrolet lost so much time 
that when again on the track he was 10 
miles behind the leader, Vail, who was fol- 
lowed closely by Milton, Hearne, Lewis 
and Meyer. Vail was leading at 50 miles 
with Milton second and Hearne third, and 
this order was maintained until the last 
lap, when Milton passed Vail. 

It was amusing in a sense to watch Mil- 
ton and Vail during the last few miles 
speculating as to which car would have to 
stop to make a tire change. A change 
meant the loss of the lead. The track was 
hard on rear tires, and Vail’s looked baa 
after 85 miles and Milton’s also. Neither 
wanted to take a chance and change unless 
forced to, but Vail momentarily was expect- 
ing a blow. On his last lap around he was 
some yards ahead of Milton and could 


-_ 
—_—_— 


(Concluded from page 18) 


easily have held the lead had it not been 
for the right rear becoming partly deflated. 
This held his speed down, so that though 
running wide open for the lap he could not 
prevent Milton from overtaking him on the 
last turn. Vail drove too close to the 
guard rail on this turn, struck it and 
bounded back on the track, commenting 
later that on some other track this might 
have caused an accident. 
Four Finish Flat 

At no previous speedway race was there 
such interest manifested as in the 25-mile, 
and the finish of this race was one of the 
oddest ever seen on a speedway. The first 
four cars to finish crossed the finish line 
with flat right rears, Milton, Vail, Chev- 
rolet, Hearne limping in. Boyer in a Fron- 
tenac also came in flat. Henderson had to 


retire because of tires. Mulford was 
looked to to win this short race but the 
rear axle truss rod came loose and he had 
to stop to repair it. 

Milton’s Duesenberg was fitted with a 
Miller carbureter, Bosch magneto, Goodyear 
cord tires, Rudge-Whitworth wheels, a Mo- 
tometer and Hartford shock absorbers. In 
the 25-mile A. C. plugs were used, but 
in the 100 Rajahs were substituted. Vail’s 
Hudson was fitted with two Hudson car- 
bureters, Delco ignition, Rajah plugs, Good- 
year tires, Rudge wheels and Motometer 
and Hartford absorbers. Hearne’s equip- 
ment was the same as Milton’s. The Fron- 
tenacs used no differentials and were fitted 
with Miller carbureters, Goodyear tires, 
Rajah plugs, with the exception of Chevro- 
let, who used K. L. G., and Rudge wheels. 
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0A 13. ¥ of Aviation 


EREWITH are shown typical air- 

planes of American make, such as 
the Wright-Martin, Wittmann-Lewis, | 
Curtiss, Thomas Moore, Burgess- 
Dunne and Benoist. The two last- 
named machines are used on water as 
well as in the air. The other four air- 
planes are all of the tractor type, that 
is, the propellor is at the front and 
pulls the machine after it. The Curtiss 
biplane has two propellors. 
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amping on the Old Speedway 





Once a meter for the races, the scoreboard at Sharon speed- 
way now serves as a soldier's landmark to mark his tent 


A* adage as old as the hills has it that 
war makes no end of strange bedfel- 
lows, and that war goes further and makes 
a man build his bed in no end of strange 
places may be paraphrased with as apt 
meaning. For some of Uncle Sam’s sol- 
diers, those of the First Ohio, bound for 
I'rance, are encamped at Sharon, Ohio, in 
—or would you say on—one of the motor 
world’s speedways, and many of them are 
making their beds in the garages that 
used to house the racers. 
Sentries at Gates 

The Sharon speedway lies in the open 
country several miles from the nearest 
trolley, and the motorist is almost sure to 
be besieged by soldiers returning from 
leave, who ask for lifts. At the gates, 
where in motor racing day you stopped to 
given up your ticket of admission, you must 
stop now for other reasons, especially on a 
holiday, when the crowds are larger than 
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Soldiers’ bunk where once the mighty racing car had its 
quarters—Army garb has superseded mechanics’ overalls 


usual. Soldiers back from leave clog traf- 
fic to surrender passes to the sentries now. 

You enter, as usual, through a tunnel 
that dives beneath the grandstands and 
comes out into the central paddock. Brown 
structures, that match the soldiers’ khaki, 
dot the paddock, relieved by the white can- 
vas of the Y. M. C. A. tent and the com- 
pany exchange tent. A visit to the sol- 
diers’ quarters takes you to the long array 
of galvanized garages off at one side. Rac- 
ing cars slept in these during race times; 
now in almost all soldier cots are on the 
floors; and soldier trappings hang from 
nails in the wooden framework of the walls. 

Each garage has its cots, surrounded by 
mosquito bars. Seven or eight men are 
accommodated by one garage. The build- 
ings face the speedway fence, outside of 
which is No-Man’s Land, the soldiers say, 
a wild stretch in which they build and de- 
fend trenches. The speedway itself, espe- 


cially the edge of the track, is used to show 
finer points in drill, while the central area 
is for general drill and parades. Soldiers 
do not go across the fence without passes 
—unless they want a fifteen-day sentence 
in the guard house. 
A Guard House Now 

The guard house once was used for stor- 
ing gasoline during a race. Barrels of oil 
to one side give now a hint of the speedway 
in more haleyon days. The score board 
still is a landmark as in other days, the 
landmark for a soldier seeking his tent. 
Tents stand in rows near by. A company 
street, hedged with brown tents, leads to 
the score board now. In the more open 
paddock trenches and tunnels have been 
dug. Near the judges’ stand the motor- 
eycles of the mounted scouts are parked. 
Soldiers and their guests fill the grand- 
stands, and the regimental band performs. 





This is what visitors to Sharon speedway see now 
—soldiers in trenches where once racing attracted 
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Editor’s Note—Herewith is presented the sixty-first installment of a weekly series of articles begun in Motor AGE 
issue of June 29, 1916, designed to give the motorist the knowledge necessary to enable him to care for and repair any and all of — 
the electrical features of his car, no matter what make or model it may be. At the conclusion of this series, ‘‘ Blectrical 
Equipment of the Motor Car,’’ with additions, will be published in book form by the U. P. C. Book Co., Inc., New York, in a size 
to fit the pocket conveniently. 
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The fundamentals of electrical circuits of the motor car were explained through their analogy to water systems, and 
the relations of current pressure and resistance were brought out. This was followed by an explanation of sertes and 
multiple circuits, how electricity is made to do work in lighting, starting, signalling, etc. Calculating the capacity of a 
battery for starting and lighting and the cost of charging storage batteries and determining the torque a starting motor 
must develop were explained. Action of primary batteries and dry cells was considered. A section was devoted to the 
makeup and action of lead and Edison storage batteries, and another to the care of lead batteries in service and the best 
methods of charging them. Magnets and electromagnetism then were considered, and the principles of generators and motors 


explained. A section on generator output was followed by one on the purpose and operation of the cutout. Electric metors 
and engine and motor connections then were considered. Ignition was taken up nect. 


Part LXIl—Battery Ignition Systems 
i Atwater Kent closed-circuit battery ignition system is of which it developed that even the slightest variation in the 
styled model CC. It is quite different from anything else of radius of the curved portions between the flats exerted a power- 
- its kind and is marked by great simplicity, light weight of parts, ful influence on the character of the spark. 
1 very few moving parts, and absence of any bearings in the con- Rotation of cam brings its corners in contact with the fiber tip 
y tact-carrying arm and compactness. T of the contact arm A, thus separating the contacts and break- 
d The base on which the unit is built up is an iron casting img the circuit. The contacts are together for a considerable 
on which the various parts are screwed rigidly. The whole device, period, thus permitting the coil to be saturated thoroughly. 
. consisting of timer, distributer and coil and mounted on a magneto The contacts are of tungsten, the one in the arm being forced in 
y type of base, is shown in Fig. 337. The breaker is shown in Fig. place. There is but a single adjustment. To alter the size of the 
0 338. The contact. arm is an exceptionally light steel stamping 4p between the contacts the screw S is loosened and the arm B 
- tipped with fiber where it touches the cam. The arm is riveted moved the required distance. The light weight of the contact 
- to a short length of a spring steel, D, which in turn is riveted to arm is an important factor in the operation of the breaker. In 
A the block L. The distributer cover is Bakelite, with the terminals addition to reducing wear to a minimum, it eliminates harmonic 
a. molded in place. There is no wiping contact in the distributer, Vibration and operates to intensify the spark at high speeds. 
a the air gap between the nickel alloy distributer blade and the The condenser is located as close to the contact as possible 





terminals being .015 to .020 inch. The specially shaped cam has 
been adopted only after long experimentation, during the course 





Fig. 337—Atwater Kent model CC battery ignition system 
mounted on magneto base 


to increase its efficiency. On account of its proximity to the 
contacts, this condenser needs to be only about a sixth the size 
that would be required were it located in the coil container as 
commonly done. Furthermore, the condenser is much more acces- 
sible in this location, though it is rarely necessary to touch it at all. 

The current consumption of this system is comparatively low at 
low speeds and does not fall off as fast at high speeds as might be 
expected. Throughout the entire range the consumption is suf- 
ficient to insure a hot spark. 











Or: 


“<GONDENSER: > 























Fig. 338—Model CC Atwater Kent breaker, the drawing show- 
ing the operation of breaker 
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Watkins Glen —Its Splendors 


A Glimpse of One of the Attractions 
- in Finger Lake Region 


HEN Watkins Glen was wrought in 
W the dim past of elemental deeds, the 
enchantment of the muses were combined 
to form a masterpiece. Nature graved the 
grace of sculpture throughout the curving 
course and dimmed the tints of painting 
upon its lichened walls. Only the eye can 
measure and the soul perceive the true pro- 
portion of this masterpiece, and unnum- 
bered throngs of pleasure seekers will mo- 
tor to Watkins Glen during the fall days 
and spend a few happy hours enjoying its 
varied scenes. As a beautiful picture 
brightens up the page so does Watkins 
Glen illuminate the map of New York 
state. From its commanding heights are 
seen peaceful slopes of Seneca Lake for 
more than a score of miles, entrancing in 
their hues of spring and autumn but match- 
less in the garb of summer, and at night on 
the shaded points beside the tranquil 
waters along the restful shores the camp- 
fires gleam as glowed the wigwam lights 
in olden days. 

To motorists the Glen is both picturesque 
and interesting. Easily accessible and with 
good roads connecting, Watkins Glen is 
one of the attractive places in the Empire 
State to visit during the fall months. Ow- 
ing to the vast sum of money expended in 
New York for the improvement of high- 
ways and the large mileage now completed, 
it is possible to motor from West to East 
or East to West over two trunk line routes, 
the second route being known as the South- 
ern Tier. On this route, in the central part 
of the state, is situated the Glen. 

Finger Lake Valleys 

Watkins Glen is but one of a great num- 
ber—certainly many scores, and probably 
hundreds—of picturesque gorges in South- 
ern Central New York, many of them un- 
named, and the great majority known only 
to a few. They lie in the southern half 
of the Finger Lake valleys, which extend 
nearly north and south and are long and 
narrow like so many fingers, the two long- 
est, Cayuga and Seneca, being about 40 
miles in length and at lake surface from 1 
to 3 miles. Their bottoms are below sea 
level. The lake shores are smooth and reg- 
ular. This condition extends for several 
hundred feet above the lake level, and the 
valley walls inclosing the lakes are gullied 
by many narrow gorges. No such an abund- 
ance of gorges and associated waterfalls 
ean be found in equal area in any other 
part of Eastern United States. In some 
places fifteen or twenty to the mile can be 
counted along the steeper borders of the 
lakes, and Watkins Glen is best known. 
It is the most extensive of the many re- 
markable series of cascades by which the 
water has worn its way through solid rock. 

A feature prominently illustrated in the 
gorges is the pot hole, formed where the 
cascading waters bore into the stream bed 


By George C. Donahue 


and, grinding pebbles about in the swirl- 
ing waters, formed large deep pools, adding 
interesting variety to the scenery of the 
gorges, which at every turn have some new 
feature of interest or beauty. Of all the 
glens in the Finger Lakes, none is so easily 
accessible or presents such a variety of 
phenomena as Watkins Glen. However, 
waterfalls and gorges in Europe which can- 
not be compared in beauty or interest with 





Elfin gorge—seen in Glen Arcadia 


a score of glens in the Finger Lakes region 
are far better known to the traveling 
American than Watkins Glen. 

From end to end in air line this wonder- 
ful work of Nature measures a little more 
than 2 miles, but owing to its many pic- 
turesque and interesting windings a walk 
from one end to the other is much longer. 
It varies in width from 150 ft. in its con- 
tracted portions to 900 ft. across the Punch 
Bowl, its average width being about 400 
ft. In consists of sections in areades, grot- 
toes, galleries and amphitheatres, rising 
one above another for 800 ft., and extends 
nearly east and west, covering about 500 
acres. 

Watkins Glen forms the channel for Glen 
creek, the erosive action of which has 
caused the Glen. Its source is deep with- 
in the smiling slopes of Seneca Lake and 
bubbling out from mountain springs 
threads its way through dell and gorge, 
now tumbling madly from lofty heights 


. into the depths of a foaming whirlpool, 


now winding like a silver thread through 
a narrow vale and then flashing in the sun- 
light and winding its way across the level 
valley as though tired from its angry pas- 
sage through the Glen, it rested, idly re- 
flecting on the sunbeams before taking its 
final submergence into the cool depths of 
Seneca lake, half a mile beyond. In their 
descent from the valley to the lake, the 
waters play at rapids or leap at falls, loit- 
ering in the quiet of the reaches, and for 
a time quiescent in the placid pools of the 
cascades. 

The Glen has two dissimilar parts. The 
western half presents a shallow valley in 
which the stream makes a gradual descent. 
At the central part the stream enters a 
deep gorge with precipitous sides, which 
rise in places to a height of about 180 ft. 
above the water. In the eastern part of 
the reservation the stream, leaping from 
ledge to ledge, descends 400 ft. 

As a Mill Stream 

In the stream of Watkins Glen pioneers 
found a water power of value. At that 
time the sources of its flow were amid un- 
broken woods and its springs were copious 
and permanent from one year’s end to the 
other. The snows of winter were long in 
melting in the tree-shrouded vales, and 
the rains of spring were absorbed and re- 
tained by the sponge-like mass of forest 
debris. However, with the progress of set- 
tlement from lakeside to uplands, all this 
was changed. Freshets and falling water 
followed every snowfall and rain storm, 
and one by one the mills were abandoned. 
The first grist-mill of the Glen stream 
was erected by the Watkins brothers, from 
whom the Glen takes its name, before the 
year 1800, at the head of the lower basin, 
and the most noted of all the grist-mills 
of the stream was the one that occupied 
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the site of the Entrance Amphithe- 
atre. The brick millhouse is located 
just east of the foundation stones of 
the old gristmill. This landmark is 
still in a good state of preservation 
and is worthy of the consideration of 
all interested in the doings of the old 
days. 

The pathways of the Glen first were 
outlined at the erection of the grist- 
mill at the entrance glade. Two dams 
were built upon the stream, a flume- 
dam at the top of the first fall, which 
was swept away in 1889, and a stor- 
age-dam beneath the present suspen- 
sion bridge, which went out in a great 
flood. To enable the mill workmen 
to reach and repair these structures 
the stairways and rock hewn paths 
were constructed along the course fol- 
lowed to this day. 

The Rock Record 

The portal of Watkins Glen is the 
centerpiece of a majestic amphithe- 
atre. The cliffs rise magnificently to 
tree-crowned heights, and so delicately 
chiseled are the adamantine crags 
that the graceful lines of contour 
blend harmoniously. Man’s scars of 
enterprise are on their face, but the 
gray rock walls retain their pristine 
grandeur. Within the walls of Wat- 
kins Glen is a wonder-world of ravine 
formation. Entrance Cascade is the 
portal’s silvery fall; Cavern Cascade 
heads Stillwater Gorge, and Central 
Cascade sings at Glen Cathedral. The 
view of Rainbow falls requires the 
sunlight to portray its charms, but in 
their deep seclusion lies the spell of 
Shadow Gorge and Artist’s Dream. 
The beauty of the successive scenes 
cannot be portrayed by pen. Nature 
alone can paint with changing lights 
and shades. 

The winding way of Watkins Glen 
presents a record of rocks rarely 
equalled in the researches of geology. 
The drift deposits of its banks are 
monuments of the heights of waters 
that prevailed when a glacial lake oc- 
eupied the Seneca valley, and the ter- 
races which crown its entrance walls 
were the deltas of the torrents ensu- 
ing when the ice-cap retreated from 
the land. It is not a mere place of in- 
terest but a resort of great natural 
characteristics worthy of the public 
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Above—tThe Fairy Pool in Watkins Glen. 
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distinction that has been accorded it 
as a state reservation. 

That portion of Watkins Glen 
traversed by the grist-mill path was 
opened to the public under private 
auspices in 1863, and in 1864 the path- 
ways were extended to the shallow 
basins known as the Small Punch 
Bowl and the Large Punch Bowl. Its 
owner at that time was George G. 
Freer, but the main mover in the en- 
terprise was Morvalden Ellis, a jour- 
nalist, who did as much to enhance the 
fame of the resort as any other man 
connected with its fortunes. 

Making the Glen 

In season and out of season he 
praised it through the press until the 
railway and steamboat companies took 
up the work and later it was sought 
for by speculators. He had the fore- 
sight to realize the greatness of the 
Glen as an attraction for tourists and 
lived to see his predictions fully veri- 
fied. It was purchased by the state 
of New York in 1906 for close to $46,- 
000. Work was started immediately 
to make the paths and bridges safe 
for public work. The old paths meas- 
ured from 6 to 24 in. wide and were 
not only narrow but sloped in a dan- 
gerous way toward precipices and 
were rendered more dangerous by 
water trickling from the rocks. These 
rock paths were widened and scaled 
off so as to afford a more secure foot- 
ing; loose rocks overhead were re- 
moved and iron and concrete guard 
rails and bridges took the place of the 
fragile railings of irregular sticks of 
wood and saplings lightly supported 
by slender posts and the rude construc- 
tions called bridges which were 
thrown across at different levels and 
connected by unsightly wooden stairs 
greatly marring the beauty of the 
scenery. The exterior finish of all 
of this work was made rough to har- 
monize with the surrounding rugged 
aspect of the rocky cliffs. 

In years gone by many poetic names 
have been attached to local features 
of Watkins Glen. These may be 
grouped under the following subdi- 
visions, beginning at the eastern end 
and proceeding westward: 

Amphitheatre—This beautiful spot 
is about 1000 ft. long and 400 ft. wide 








Below—Watkins Glen and Sinan Lake as seen from the Glen Springs 
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One of the five falls on the 
northern boundary of Cornell 
University campus 








Sentry bridge and upper end of tunnel 
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Minnehaha Falls in Glen Alpha, part 
of Watkins Glen to Watkins Glen from Buffalo, between Geneva 


and the Glen 
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and is bordered on the north and south by 
cliffs about 150 ft. high and threaded by 
Glen creek. 

Glen Alpha—This is about % mile long 
and contains Sentry Bridge, Entrance Cas- 
eade, Stillwater Gorge, Minnehaha Falls, 
Cavern Gorge, the Labyrinth, Cavern Cas- 
eade and the Vista. On the upper level of 
the northern bank are Indian Trail, Look- 
out Point, Cliff Avenue and Lovers’ Lane. 
In the days of the pioneer, entrance to the 
Glen was by way of two dilapidated wood- 
en stairways and a very crude bridge. To- 
day, however, the state has made it pos- 
sible to enter this wonder-world at the 
west end through a tunnel 7 ft. wide, 9 ft. 
high and 90 ft. long, with a concrete floor 
and a short flight of cement stairs at each 
end connecting it with Sentry Bridge, so 
called because it stood guard, as it were, 
at the very entrance to the treasures of 
natural beauty. This bridge is at a point 
about one-third of the vertical height of 
the gorge, where the gorge is 200 ft. deep. 


Pulpit Rock 


Glen Obscura—Composed of Sylvan 
Gorge, Sylvan Rapids, Glen Cathedral, Cen- 
tral Cascade and Baptismal Font. Midway 
in the Glen Cathedral is a rock called Pul- 
pit Rock, and on passing through the rail- 
road tunnel the visitor comes to a landing 
which gives a view of the falls properly 
named Central Cascade, as it is halfway 
through this work of Nature. 


Glen of Pools—So called because of the 
number of little rock basins it contains. In 
this glen are Poet’s Dream, Matchless 
Scene, Triple Cascade, Rainbow Falls, 
Shadow Gorge, Emerald Pool, Frowning 
Cliff and Pillar of Beauty. 

Glen <Arecadia—In this are Artist’s 
Dream, Narrow Pass, Pluto Falls, Pool of 
Nymphs, Elfin Gorge and Whirlpool 
Gorge. 


Glen Facility—This comprises that sec- 
tion from Glen Arcadia to the New York 
Central viaduct. 
1144 miles from the entrance to the reserva- 
tion and is 165 ft. above the water in the 
glen, 78 ft. above the path in the glen and 
530 ft. above the level at which the reser- 
vation is entered. 


Glen Horicon is the basin called the 
Small Punch Bowl. 


Glen Eylsium is the basin called the 
Large Punch Bowl. 


There are 566 steps in the lower path in 
the glen; 632 in the upper path; the pool at 
the entrance is 12 ft. deep; at Cavern Cas- 
eade it is 18 ft. deep; and at Central Cas- 
cade it is 26 ft. deep. The longest flight 
of stairs in the glen contains forty-seven 
steps. 


Other Interesting Places 


Various improved motor routes connect 
with Watkins Glen, and there are many 
Other places of interest which appeal to 
the tourist. Ithaca, situated at the head 
of Cayuga Lake, is one of the foremost 
edueation centers of the world. Cornell 
University is located on the brow of the 
hill 400 ft. above the lake, and the well 
kept drives which wind in and out of the 
beautiful park, covering many acres of 
land, afford easy access to all parts of the 


This viaduct is nearly : 
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campus. One of the principal buildings van’s monument on the Newton battlefield, 


is the New York State College of Agri- 
culture, the largest agricultural school in 
America. 


Ithaca well has been called the ‘‘region 
of cascades,’’ as there are ninety-six falls 
in the immediate vicinity. Taughannock 
Falls, on the west shore of Lake Cayuga, 
is the highest single fall east of the Rock- 
ies, having a height of 215 ft. About a 
mile from the city can be seen Ithaca Falls, 
which are 160 ft. high and 150 ft. wide, 
second in size only to Niagara in New York 
state. Near the Cornell University 
Campus Eagle Cliff Falls enters Cayuga 
Lake, and upon Fall Creek, which peaceful- 
ly flows along the northern boundary of 
the campus, are five falls within a space of 
a mile. These vary in height from 44 to 
125 ft. 


Other falls in the near vicinity are 
Hector Falls, Montour Falls and Sullivan 
Falls. The latter, we are told, derived its 
name from General Sullivan who, in 1779, 
led his men against the Indians, and the 
paths these brave men trod still are being 
used as footpaths along the gorge. 


Within an easy distance from Watkins 
Glen and Ithaca are the aviation fields of 
Glen Curtiss at Hammondsport, the famous 
George Junior Republic at  Freeville, 
where boys and girls between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty-one have their own 
government, courthouse, jail and school 
patterned after the United States govern- 
ment; the New York State fish hatcheries 
at Pleasant Valley; and General Sulli- 
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now a public park belonging to the state. 
In the vicinity of Watkins Glen the 
landscape is a panorama of beauty, of 
which the visitor, whether familar or un- 
familiar with its changing scenes, never 
tires. Nowhere, perhaps, can be found a 
group of lakes so enchanting as the Finger 
Lakes of New York. Keuka lacks her 
poet, but that is all she lacks, while 
Senaca, Cayuga and the others each are 
attractive in scenery and landscape. The 
steep and gullied shores, once nearly value- 
less, under the vineyardists’ skillful hands 
have become the source of by far the larger 
part of the income of the region. Indian 
tradition rests on this region of beautiful 
lakes. It was Red Jacket’s summering 
place and his winter quarters even now 
are pointed out to the student of aboriginal 
story. That here he rested, fished and 
hunted is beyond successful contradiction, 
but no red trail of blood soils the ground 
nor do resounding warhoops echo over this 
happy scene within the Watkins Glen dis- 
trict to detain the peaceful motorist. 
Watkins Glen may be reached from New 
York by Suffern, Goshen, Middletown, 
Monticello, Liberty, Roscoe, Hancock, De- 
posit, Binghamton, Owego, Waverly and 
Elmira; from Albany by Schenectady, 
Sharon Springs, Cooperstown, Sherburne, 
Cortland and Ithaca; from Wilkes-Barre by 
Scranton, Factoryville, Binghamton, Oweg 
Scranton, Factoryville, Binghamton, 
Owego, Waverly and Elmira; from Pitts- 
burgh, by Mercer, Franklin, Warren, Ilean, 
Wellsville, Hornell and Watkins. 
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Watkins Glen is on the Southern Tier road in New York state, the Iroquois trail, and not 
jar from Ithaca 
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MOTOR AGE 


September 20, 1917 


Conserving the Nation’s Food 


OUSEWIVES interested in food con- 
H servation and food value will find an 
educational aid in a table prepared by the 
Food Administration for this purpose. The 
table shows the relative cost of 100 calories 
when bought in the form of food bread be- 
ing taken as the basis, 100. 


The table shows the present cost of food 
in proportion to its nutritive value. Of 
the fifty commodities listed fourteen are 
relatively cheaper than bread and thirty- 
six more expensive. The table, as compiled 
from prices in different sections, is: 

Relative Cost 
of 100 Cal- 


ories, Bread 
Price per lb. Being Tak- 


Commodity (Cents) en as 10 
ee 5.8 42.6 
Dn «cegeseseeeeee 6.7 45.1 
PE ccs escsooeses 7.0 52.4 
ee neces tba bees 7.0 53.7 
Potatoes, sweet ........... 2.0 53.7 
Sugar, granulated ......... 8.5 56.1 
SG ee 7.6 57.3 
CC 7.2 61.0 
PTT bs c'sccoseesnees 8.8 65.8 
i ee BORE woscccness 26.2 78.0 
OPT TTT TTT Te 10.4 79.3 
ye Ee 26.7 81.7 
CRIES WEL cc cccccccess 28.6 87.8 
ER 12.3 91.5 
ie ne eee eens heed 9.8 100.0 
CPUOMMOTEMO 2. cccccccess 30.6 108.5 
Apples, evaporated ........ 13.8 121.9 
Pt Mn sseseeeoovese 20.0 128.0 
Tee Te Te 18.5 142.7 
PO OTT TT 19.2 146.3 
Butter, creamery ....... . 43.8 152.4 
re eh dk bia ae @ 0.00% 15.6 158.5 
Uneeda biscuits ........... 25.9 165.9 
i Me ~scceeneee oes 20.3 167.0 
Canned string beans....... 12.6 170.7 
i ee weed ae ote et # Was 54.6 167.0 
Dt c¢ledcwenswkncee need be 35.0 189.0 
ie ee eae a a a a a 4.8 189.0 
Cheese, American ......... 32.5 190.2 
Canned pineapple ........ 11.7 207. 
PU, WHEE coccscvcece 5.2 212.2 


How You Can Do It 


i EE” 5.5 540s ope Oe bs 34.9 224.4 
0 Se ee 19.3 235.4 
EE ee ere 29.4 290.2 
IED A nnn bbc enone 4.8 292.7 
Ee ee 12.3 341.5 
rr CD, .sceceeeees 25.3 353.7 
A re 23.4 445.1 
Ce GONPOM 2... ccccccsd 25.2 463.4 
i Ce bs 46s 6 be habla 32.5 471.9 
SS ee 25.9 525.6 
Beef, round steak......... 28.8 540.2 
PE: ass bh ao ee wees s 15.0 570.7 
Ce ee 12.0 585.4 
Canned peaches .......... 12.0 585.4 
Ee oe os is 6 eee eS 23.1 624.4 
|” ees a 19.4 657.3 
Canned sardines .......... 69.3 914.6 
ere a 37.9 923.2 
Canned tomatoes .......... 8.3 1,012.2 
Chicken, broilers .......... 37.3 1,565.9 


To meet the physical needs of the 
body it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to live solely on the commodities falling 
below the 100 per cent bread line, but with 
the aid of the table given a housewife can 
supply the family needs with life-sustaining 
foods and blend economy and food values. 


Try These on Your Table 


EGG TOAST 


or water. 
¥% teaspoon salt. 


6 slices bread. 


1 cup milk, skim milk, 

Beat the egg, and add the liquid and salt. 
Let the bread soak in the mixture until 
slightly soft. Then fry to a light brown on 
a hot, well-greased pan or griddle. More 
eggs may be used if available. 


VEGETABLE SOUP THICKENED 
BREAD CRUMBS 


1 quart skim milk. 

1 cup bread crumbs, or 
2 large slices stale 
bread. 4 ounces). 

Salt. 1 small slice onion. 


Cut the vegetables into small pieces and 


WITH 


Small amount spinach 
or outer leaves let- 
tuce (not more than 


cook with the bread crumbs in the milk in 
a double boiler. If a large quantity is being 
prepared, as in a school lunch room, for ex- 
ample, put the vegetables through a meat 
chopper. In this case slices of bread may 
be ground with the vegetables in order to 
absorb the juice. 


PANCAKES 


1 cup crumbs. 1 teaspoon salt. 


2% cups skim milk. 1 teaspoon sugar. 
cup flour. 1 teaspoon melted fat. 
teaspoons baking 1 egg. 
powder. 


Soak crumbs in milk for three-fourths of 
an hour. Then add other ingredients and 
cook on a hot griddle, like ordinary pan- 
cakes. If sour milk is used, substitute one- 
half teaspoon baking soda for the 4 tea- 
spoons baking powder. 


GINGERBREAD 

14% teaspoons ginger. 
% teaspoon salt. 

4 teaspoons melted lard 


1 cup molasses. 

1% cup boiling water. 

14% cups fine bread 
crumbs. or other fat. 

*, cup flour. 1 teaspoon baking soda. 


Add water to molasses and combine with 
the dry ingredients mixed together, then 
add fat, and beat. Bake for about 25 min. 
in a hot oven. 


INDIAN PUDDING MADE WITH CRUMBS 


1 cup fine crumbs. 2 tablespoons melted 
1 quart skim milk. butter or other fat. 
14 cup sugar. 1%, teaspoon ginger. 
14 cup molasses. % teaspoon cloves. 

% teaspoon cinnamon. 


Scald the crumbs in milk; add the other 
ingredients; and bake 1% hrs. in a slow 
oven. This pudding may be made with 
any kind of bread crumbs, but it furnishes 
an especially good means of using up stale 
corn bread. 


Routes and Touring Information 


Chicago-St. Louis, Mo. 


HICAGO—Editor Moror AGcre—dAdvise of 
route from here to St. Louis, Mo.—R. Hoff- 
meister. 

From Chicago, proceed to Blue Island, Mo- 
kena, New Lenox, Joliet, Elwood, Wilming- 
ton, Braidwood, Braceville, Dwight, Odell, 
Pontiac, Chenoa, Lexington, Towanda, Nor- 
mal, Bloomington, Lincoln, Elkhart, Wil- 
liamsville, Springfield, Litchfield, Mt. Olive, 
Staunton, Edwardsville, Maryville, Collins- 
ville, East St. Louis, to St. Louis. 

Vol. 5 of the Automobile Blue Books pub- 
lished at 910 south Michigan avenue, contains 
complete running directions. 


Chicago-St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Clinton, Wis.—Editor Motor AGE—Give a 
route from Chicago to St. Petersburg, Fla.— 
Cc. A. McCommons. 

Drive out of Chicago south by way of 
Michigan Boulevard to Calumet, Hessville, 
Highland, Shererville, Crown Point, Thayer, 
Rensselaer, Remington, Wolcott, Montmoren- 
ci, Lafayette, Frankfort, Antioch, Lebanon, 


Royalton, Traders Point, Flackville, India- 
napolis, Franklin, Taylorsville, Columbus, 
Seymour, Brownstown, Vallonia, Kossuth, 


Salem, Pekin, Borden, New Albany, Louis- 
ville, Shively, Orel, Meadowlawn, West Point, 
Elizabethtown, Upton, Bonnieville, Munford- 
ville, Woodsonville, Rowletts, Horse Cave, 
Cave City (Mammoth Cave), Glasgow Junc- 
tion, Bowling Green, Shakertown, Auburn, 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Motor AcE outlines route itineraries 
for its readers by letter. Each week 
only a few of the routes asked for are 
published, these being those of more 
general interest. In asking Motor AGE 
for routes, write your name and ad- 
dress distinctly on a return envelope. 


Russellville, Adairville, Springfield, Tenn., 
Green Brier, Goodlettsville, Edenwold, Madi- 
son, Nashville, LaVergne, Jefferson, Walter 
Hill, Murfreesboro, Deason, Shelbyville, Bell- 
ville, Fayetteville, Tenn., Hazel Green, Ala., 
Meridianville, Huntsville, Owens Cross Roads, 
New Hope, Cottonville, North, Tennessee 
river ferry, Guntersville, Albertville, Boaz, 
Montainboro, Attalla, Alabama City, Gads- 
den, Rome, Ga., Cartersville, Emerson, Al- 
latoona, Acworth, Kennesaw, Marietta, 
Smyrna, Atlanta, Mountain View Station, 
Darseys Crossing Station, Jonesboro, Love- 
joy, Hampton, Pomona, Griffin, Milner, 
Barnesville, Forsyth, Lorane Station, Macon, 
Byron, Powersville, Fort Valley, Marshall- 
ville, Montezuma, Oglethorpe, Andersonville, 
Americus, Smithville, Adams, Leesburg, Al- 
bany, Baconton, Camilla, Pelham, Meigs, 
Ochlochnee, Thomasville, Dixie, Quitman, 
Blue Springs, Ousley, Valdosta, Madison, Fla., 
Ellaville, Live Oak, Pinemont, O’Brien, 
Branford, Hildreth, Fort White, High 
Springs, Gainesville, Wacahoota, Flewellens, 
Clyatts, Kirkwood, Micanopy, Evinston, Mc- 


Intosh, Reddick, Zuber, 
Holder, Hernando, Inverness, 
Brooksville, Spring Hill, Aripeka, Hudson, 
New Port Richey, Tarpon Springs, Wall 
Springs, Sutherland, Dunedin, Clearwater, 
Belleair, Largo, Seminole Station, St. Peters- 
burg. 

Vols. 4 and 6 of the Automobile Blue Books, 
published at 910 South Michigan avenue, con- 
tain complete running directions. 


Boston, Mass.-Buffalo, N. Y. 


From Boston the way leads through Brook- 
line, Newton, Auburndale, Weston, Way- 
land, South Sudbury, Marlboro, Northboro, 
Shrewsbury, Worcester, Cherry Valley, Lei- 
cester, Spencer, East Brookfield, Brookfield, 
West Brookfield, Warren, West, Warren, 
Palmer, North Wilbraham, Springfield, West- 
field, Woronoco, Russell, Huntington, Ches- 
ter, Bonnyrigg four corners, Lee, Lenox, 
Pittsfield, Shaker Village, New Lebanon, N. 
Y., Nassau, East Greenbush, Rensselaer, Al- 
bany, Schenectady, Scotia, Amsterdam, Fort 
Johnson, Tribes Hill, Fonda, Palatine Bridge, 
Nelliston, St. Johnsville, Little Falls, Herki- 
mer, Mohawk, Ilion, Frankfort, Utica, Ver- 
non, Oneida Castle, Wampsville, Canastota, 
Mycenae, Manlius Center, East Syracuse, 
Syracuse, Camillus, Elbridge, Sennett, Au- 
burn, Seneca Falls, Waterloo, Geneva, Ca- 
nandaigua, West Bloomfield, Lima, Avon, 
Caledonia, Leroy, Batavia, Buffalo. 

Vols. 1 and 2 of the Automobile Blue Books 
contain complete running directions. 


Dunnellon, 
Floral City, 


Ocala, 
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-—~ CITY WATER 


HE garage heating problem is going to 

to be a live one shortly; here are a 

few advance thoughts for the active winter 
driver: 


Now is the time to plan a way of heating 
the garage. Instead of waiting until some- 
thing has frozen and burst from an early 
and untimely visit of Jack Frost, let us 
look the situation over and decide what is 
the best procedure—this is an age of pre- 
paredness. 


Many garage heaters have appeared 
from time to time in the accessory columns 
of Motor AGE, and a few in the advertis- 
ing columns. All probably have merit 
under conditions favorable to them, but 
when all is said, the conditions in the gar- 
age are much the same as in the home, only 
less severe and the same heating systems 
are as efficient in one place as in the other. 


It might be well to mention that if the 
garage is not well built and fairly tight, 
heating expense is going to surprise some- 
one and convince him that whatever sys- 
tem he installs is the worst in the world. 
Better go over the situation, close up all 
the holes and cracks and make the win- 
dows and doors fit. Use weather strips, 


AIR VALVE. 






Fig. 3—An arrangement of this kind can be made where a 
heating plant of ample size already is installed in the resi- 
dence and the distance to the garage is not too great 


one. 


they’ll save you money; you can’t heat 
‘fall outdoors. ’’ 

The first and simplest heater to consider 
is a common coal stove. This is probably 
the best proposition in line of economy ob- 
tainable. Its disadvantages are lack of 
distribution and lability to get too hot 
when no one is around, tending either to 
injure the car finish or cause explosion of 
gasoline fumes generated from the exces- 
sive heat. 


‘OTOR AGE would like to give 

its readers who have trouble in 
housing their cars the benefits ol 
others’ experiences. Two dollars will 
be paid for each photograph pub- 
lished. With each photograph must 
come a detailed bill of materials and 
a rough sketch of the floor plan, with 
complete measurements of the garage 


These disadvantages may be partly cor- 
rected by a jacket to force circulation of 
air and distribute heat, see Fig. 1. 

Steam heat is not very adaptable to 
small garages, as it requires too much in- 
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Fig. 2—This is known as an overhead system and gets the flow pipes up out of the way, besides im- 
proving the circulation slightly for the same reason that a high chimney draws better than a low 
The return pipes must be brought back below the floor or flush with it if they cross doorways 


telligent .care and becomes a constant 
worry. Hot water, on the other hand, is 
an ideal heat for a small garage, being 
mild, well distributed and slow of tempera- 
ture change. Its greatest disadvantages 
are high first cost and liability to freeze 
and burst should the fire be allowed to go 
out. The latter fault is less serious than 
it sounds, however, as even in the coldest 
weather several hours would have to elapse 
before all the water in the system would 
be reduced to the freezing point. In most 
cases, discovery would result before this 
happened. 


Figs. 2 and 3 show diagrams of hot water 
systems. Fig. 2 is a complete unit. Fig. 3 
is a branch from the residence heating 
plant and is really the best scheme of all. 


Amount of Radiation 


In deciding on the amount of radiation 
necessary, find the cubic contents of the 
garage, and if it is well built with plas- 
tered walls, building paper, dead air space, 
etc., you will need 1 sq. ft. of radiation to 
every 25 to 30 cu. ft. of air. For a 12 by 
18 ft. garage, this would be about 100 sq. 
ft. If your garage is not built so well, 
plastered or clapboard outside and without 
inside sheathing or dead air space, and 
with under side of roofing boards exposed, 
though matched, you will need a square 
foot of radiation to every 15 ft. of air, or 
about 200 sq. ft. of radiation, so you can 
see the better building pays. 

If the building is very loose, you had 
better not try to heat it at all. 

On a Fig. 2 proposition, all the piping 
and boiler surface can be figured as radia- 
tion and deducted from the actual surface 
of radiators. 


Be sure to have the pipes all arranged so 


the system can be drained when not in use 
in cold weather. 
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Appealing 
How the Modern Car 
Helps Them Drive 


N the light of the many conveniences 
| which the motor car claims as peculiar 
to its structure the woman driver to-day 
is provided for mighty well indeed. No 
longer does she fear getting caught out on 
the country road with a puncture or pack- 
ing up the lunch and taking the children 
and other women out on a picnic trip. For 
all the inconveniences fast are being elim- 
inated, and so great is the change that has 
come about in the last few years, the con- 
trast makes the downs of to-day seem the 
ups of yesterday. 

A tire picks up a nail. Not so long ago 
that would have meant the woman, unless 
she were an exception to most of her sister 
drivers, would have to wait for masculine 
aid before going on or else come limping 
into town on the rim, to the ruination of 













her casing and also any hard-earned repu- 
tation she might have had as a driver. If 
she were that exception, she hammered and 
pulled at the apparatus of the quick-de- 
tachable until she managed to accomplish 
with all her strength what seemed hard 
even to a man, or loosened the nuts of the 
clincher and then hunted for them again. 
Then she took out the inner tube, replaced 
it if she were lucky enough to have a spare 
or mended it with a patch and other bicycle 
ingredients if she had no spare. Next came 
the worst part of all. It was not so bad 
to get the inner tube in place and the tire 
back in the wheel, but the inflating! How 
those foot pumps did exercise their perog- 
atives of muscle. But with the acquisition 
of the power-driven pump all this is 
changed. It is almost as if it were a tire 
millennium. 


MOTOR AGE 


to Women 





Photos by courtesy National 
Motor Vehicle Co. 


Power - driven tire 
pump, extra com- 
partment and the 
compact tool case 
close at hand add to 
the pleasures of 
women who drive 


Another thing that often delayed the 
pioneer woman driver was the location of 
the tools. Either they were in the com- 
partment under the back seat, where all 
the passengers had to rise up and do the 
obliging if a tool was needed, or they were 
thrown in a confused mass on the floor of 
the tonneau. Now there is the tool case 
that seems made just for the woman. It 
slips into an opening under the door flap 
and is always ready for work. It encour- 
ages putting the tools back where they be- 
long also. 

But the tool compartment has not been 
the only difficulty in the compartment line. 
The car has always lacked enough pockets. 
In fact, it has not enough now as a rule. 


September 20, 1917 


























The motorist enjoys the tour in proportion 
to the comforts of the tour, and if there is 
anything about motoring more conducive to 
touring than are the compartments—with 
locks usually—that keep care of the odds 
and ends so necessary in traveling, such as 
wraps, lunch boxes, Thermos bottles, suit- 
cases and so on, few motorists know it. 
There are many kinds of compartments 
on the market. They differ according to 
the make of the car and the maker’s inge- 
nuity in design. But every year, at the na- 
tional shows and elsewhere, it is more and 
more evident that the compartment, no 
matter how small or how incidental to the 
ear itself, attracts a good part at least of 
the attention of the prospective buyer. 
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IRE repair men will appreciate the 
fi usefulness of the tool shown herewith, 
which is used to hold the tread flap out of 
the way of the operator while making re- 
pairs in the internal carcass of the tire. 

Repairs on pneumatic carcasses—neces- 
sitated by blow-outs—are accomplished in 
the following manner: 


An incision is made through the tire ex- 
tending from near the bead to the op- 
posite side of the carcass and through the 
tread of the tire to the first layer of can- 
vas. Then lateral incisions are made 
through the first layer of canvas parallel 
to the beads of the tread to form a flap. 
This flap ranges from 6 in. to a foot in 
length according to the size of the injury to 
be repaired. The canvas carcass is thus 
exposed and the repair is made in the usual 
manner. 


In the meantime the flap, because of its 
tough and resilient nature, and its ten- 
dency to return to its normal position, is 
a serious handicap to the operator, interfer- 
ing constantly with the work of repairing. 
Many expedients have been resorted to 
to overcome this difficulty, and the one 
shown was recently made by a concern spe- 
cializing in tire repair. 

Details of Tool 


In detail the construction includes a pair 
of hook-like jaws made cross-pivoted and 
terminating in hooks oppositely disposed 
and forming a tongs. Extensions are 
pivoted at their respective ends to the 
toggle composed of two links, the opposite 
ends of which are also pivoted together. 
The parts forming a double toggle or 
Jacob’s ladder construction, so arranged 
that a longitudinal pull tending to separate 
the pivoted points will advance the smaller 
jaws toward each other. 


The opposite ends of the device consist 
of a tongs of similar construction, but the 





How the tool holds tread flap 


MOTOR AGE 


jaws are larger and cross-pivoted and suit- 
ably curved to conform to the curvature of 
the tire casing and terminating in suitably 
pointed and barbed ends to penetrate and 
engage the carcass. The opposite ends of 
the jaws are pivoted at their ends with 
toggle links, the opposite ends of which are 
pivotally joined to a twisted piece of metal, 
also forming a double toggle. In action 
the larger tongs grip the tire while the 
smaller ones grasp tbe flap as shown. 


Points to Watch 


One of the most neglected parts is the 
universal joint between the engine and 
propeller shaft, possibly because the floor 
boards in most instances have to be re- 
moved before the grease cups can be 
reached. If the joint is provided with 





The babbitt had run in one of the con- 
necting rod bearings of an engine and the 
car was miles from any place where the 


bearing might be replaced. No ears fre- 
quented the locality, so the chance of be- 
ing towed in was slim. This driver had 
been caught in such instances before and 
set about to make a temporary repair. He 
did this: 

First the plate on the bottom of the 
crankcase was removed and then the bear- 
ing cap taken off the connecting rod. The 
old babbitt was scraped out of the cap with 
a knife so that the surface was quite 
smooth. <A piece of thick leather was cut 
from a heavy trunk strap of such a length 
and width that it could be pressed into the 
bearing cap to take up the space vacated 
by the babbitt. Oil was then applied to 
the leather and allowed to soak into it thor- 
oughly. The cap with the leather in it was 
replaced and the bearing set up just tight 
enough so that it was not loose. Plenty 
of oil was squirted into it, and finally the 
erankease plate replaced. Needless to say 
the driver proceeded slowly, but by feeding 
plenty of oil, he eventually arrived to a 
place where the cap was re-babbitted. 
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A Practical Tire Tool 


grease cups, these should be given half a 
turn before each trip, if the joint is to be 
kept in good shape. This joint is the con- 
necting link between the source of power 
and the road wheels and has a tremendous 
amount of work to perform. If on taking 
down the universal, the parts are worn, 
they had better be replaced unless new 
bushings can be installed, otherwise the 
car will have a jerky action when it is 
driven at slower speeds. 


Every time the car is washed, the grease 
cups on the steering arm joints, tie-rod pins, 
ete., should be turned down or oil apphed 
if the joints are fitted with spring oilers. 
The drag link, going from the steering arm 
to the ball arm on the end of the steering 
gear, should be adjusted occasionally by 
removing the cotter pin in the end and giv- 
ing the adjusting screw or cone one or two 
turns inwards. The pin is then replaced. 
When making this adjustment, it is well to 
take out the parts and clean them as much 
grit collects at this point. A leather boot 
over the joints of the drag link is a good 
thing and helps to keep in the lubricant, 
at the same time preventing mud and dust 
from getting in. 


Oil Saves Wear 


There are many other small parts that 
need an occasional oiling, such as the pedal 
shaft bearings, spark and throttle joints, 
brake clevises, ete. A good plan is to have 
someone work the foot pedals and levers 
so that all of the moving parts can be 
noted and oil applied wherever needed. Re- 
member, wherever there is metal rubbing 
against metal, wear is bound to take place 
and much of this can be lessened by a 
judicious use of the oil can. Many of the 
irritating squeaks will automatically dis- 
appear and riding will be much more easier 
and smoother if the small parts are given 
proper attention at stated intervals. 
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Fig. 1—Wiring diagram of the 1914 Simplez, showing how the various units are connected 


The Electric System 


Starter Will Not Work 


Q —The generator on my 1914 B 25 Buick 
* works fine, but the starter won’t run. The 
brushes are new and seem to work right and 
the ammeter shows a discharge when the start- 
ing lever is pressed. The battery is in good 
shape. This car has a Delco single unit starter. 
—H. L. Funkhouser, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Indications of voltage regulator troubles 
are as follows: 

1. The generator will not turn to mesh 
the gears when the starter button is de- 
pressed, and 

2. The generator will not generate. 

In order to test for, and remedy the 
above difficulties, proceed as follows: 

Depress the starter button and if the 
armature does not revolve, remove the lead 
to the bottom of the voltage regulator 
tube and connect it to the terminal above, 
as shown in Fig. 2. The armature will now 
revolve when the starter button is de- 
pressed. In order to make repairs, the 
regulator tube should be replaced as soon 
as possible. ’ 

You can check this in another way, 
namely by allowing the engine to run and 
observing whether at normal speed the 
cut-out will remain open. This will also 
indicate a burnt out voltage regulator 
resistance. 

Under these same conditions if the lead 
connecting to the binding post at the bot- 
tom of the tube is moved up to the up- 
per connection as before referred to, the 
cut-out will immediately be drawn closed 
and the generator will start to charge the 
battery. 

Adding Acid to Battery 


Q.—In refilling a storage battery with elec- 
trolyte that has accidentally been spilled—not 
from evaporation—should the specific gravity 
of the added acid be the same as that which is 
still in the battery cells or not? 

2—Can sheet celluloid be used for separators 
in a 12-volt storage battery? Can hard rub- 
_ sheets be used ?—Fred Vandewark, Windsor, 
Col. 


1—Yes, refill with electrolyte of the same 
strength as that still in the cells. 








2—-Both ean be used for separators but 
must be properly perforated to permit of 
circulation of the electrolyte. 


Voltage Required to Jump Gap 


Q.—How many volts pressure is required for 
a current to jump the resistance of % in.? How 
many volts does the average coil put out? 

2—Is there any drop in voltage when alter- 
nating current is rectified into direct?—Alfred 
G. Colby, Arlington, S. D 


1—It takes roughly 10,000 volts to pro- 
duce a spark across a gap of 7 in. in the 
atmosphere, hence it takes 80,000 volts for 
a %-in. gap. The voltage necessary depends 
somewhat on the form of the spark points 
or terminals. 

2—Whether there is a drop in voltage 
when an alternating current is rectified de- 
pends on the form of rectifier. For in- 
stance, if you have a commutator which is 
driven at a speed synchronous with the 
alternations of the alternating current 
there will be no drop in current. Most 
other forms of rectifier, as, for instance, 
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the aluminum electrode rectifier, involve a 
drop in voltage. Some, like the mercury 
are rectifier, can be operated only at a cer- 
tain voltage and rectifiers for battery 
charging are usually combined with an 
alternating current transformer. 


Wiring of 1914 Simplex 


Q.—Publish a wiring diagram of the 38 Sim- 
plex 1914 model, using Remy starting and light- 
ing system.—E. Paul Dupont, Wilmington, Del. 


This diagram is shown in Fig. 1. 


Lighting from Magneto 


Q.—Can you have a small 6-volt light from 
the magneto of a Little 1913 roadster for a 
— lamp?—E. O. Skogerson, Northfield, 

inn. 


If the magneto is of the high-tension 
type it is impossible to run a small 6-volt 
light from it, because the voltage is alto- 
gether too enormous and the light would 
immediately burn out. On the other hand, 
if it is of the low-tension type, it may be 
possible to run a dash light from it. 


Valve Timing 


Timing Hudson 6-54 

Q.—What is the correct way of timing a Hud 
son 54, the valve timing as well as the ignition ’ 
—J. H. Downs, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Set the spark lever on the steering wheel 
at the top and open the priming cups of the 
different cylinders. Now turn the engine 
over slowly by hand until the piston of 
cylinder No. 1 is on the compression stroke. 
You ean tell this by placing your finger 
over the priming cup of this cylinder and 
noting when the air is forced out. This 
eylinder is due to fire in the advanced posi- 
tion of the spark when the mark A on the 
flywheel reaches the pointer attached to 
the crankcase on the left side. The mark 
A is 6 in. before the top center. Loosen 
the cam on the timer and set it to break at 
this point, when the rotor button comes 
under No. 1 contact of the distributer head. 

The spark takes place the instant the 
timer contacts are open. In checking the 
timing, the cam should be held on tension 
in the opposite direction of rotation so that 
all back lash is taken up. The adjusting 
serew on the cam must always be set down 
tight after changing this adjustment. 

To time the valves, bring the piston of 
No. 1 cylinder to the top compression 
stroke, the same as before. Then watch 
the flywheel one complete revolution, bring: 
ing the mark DC-1-6 again to the pointer 
and carefully continue to turn the flywheel 
until the mark EC-1-6 comes to the pointer, 
this mark being close to the mark DC-1-6 
on the rim of the flywheel. 

Leave the flywheel in this position and 
turn the camshaft in an anti-clockwise di: 
rection until No. 2 exhaust valve is elosed. 
To make sure of this turn the camshait 4 
quarter turn further in the same directiot 
and adjust the tappet so there is .003 im. 
clearance. Then turn the camshaft back 
in the other direction until the exhaust 
valve begins to lift, then turn again in al 
anti-clockwise direction until the exhaust 
valve has just closed and one ean get 4 
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.003 feeler between the tappet and valve 
stem. Check this on No. 3 and 5 cylinders 
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bushings. You should also examine the 
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Fig. 6—Suggestions for a reconstructed 1913 Case touring car as a speedster. 


A spare 


wheel is carried as shown 


3—The clutch bearing is lubricated from 
the transmission, but it is possible to oil 
the clutch collar by boring a hole in the 
floor board that carries the accelerater 
pedal immediately above the collar. Oil 
can then be applied to it by means of a 
squirt can. The only wear on this collar 
takes place when the foot or clutch pedal 
is depressed, hence a great deal of oil is 
not necessary. 


Rebuilding 


Transforming Case Into Speedster 


Q.—Show a sketch of a 1913 Case trans- 
formed into speedster form. The car has a 
4% by 5% in. motor with a 3% to 1 reduc- 
tion. The total weight is slightly over 4,000 
lib. Would a 3 to 1 or 2% to 1 gear be too 
high if the car were stripped? Can the steer- 
ing column be lowered without changing or 
installing new parts? If not, give alterations. 
—Paul A. Hof, St. Louis, Mo. 


A suggestion for this is shown in Fig. 
6. If you remove enough weight from the 
ear, a 3 to 1 ratio ought to work out all 
right and in some instances even the 2% 
to 1 should be satisfactory, if the ear is 
used in a vicinity where there are not 
many hills. 

Definite information on the lowering of 
steering columns is hard to give for some 
of the earlier models of cars, but as a gen- 
eral thing, the column can be lowered with- 
out the necessity of getting new parts. The 
way to do it is to first remove the dash 
bracket and also the frame bracket and 
for convenience in handling the drag link 
should be disconnected from the ball arm 
on the lower end of the steering gear. 
Place the column at the slant you want and 
note the position of the brackets. Usu- 
ally it is possible to shape some pieces of 
hardwood into wedges which can be placed 
under the brackets and by using longer 
bolts the gear can be secured to the frame 
and dash again. Sometimes instead of a 
dash bracket, the gear is fitted with one on 
the foot board. The manner of securing 
the bracket, by the use of wedges is the 
same, however. In all probability you 
will have to drill new holes in the frame 
to accommodate the new angle of the 
bracket. 


Tells How to Balance Cars 


I recently saw an inquiry with regard to 
balancing a car for speed and you advised 
that there were many ways to do this. I 
believe if you will follow the following 
method you will receive good results as I 
have balanced several cars this way. 

First: Decide how long you want the 
wheelbase—105 in. is very satisfactory 
for dirt tracks. 

Second: Swing the engine in the chassis 
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Fig. T—Front view of the Hudson Super 
Six radiator 


so that all of the weight possible will be | 


resting on the back part of the front spring. 
This tends to keep the front wheels from 
jumping up and down, which is very hard 
on tires, especially on the curves. 

Third: Decide just how far back you 
wish the seat to be—as near over the cen- 
ter part of the back springs as possible. 
Then place the seats and begin balancing 
as follows: Put all four wheels on scales 
at the same time; then begin distributing 
the weight by putting on the water tank, 
oil tank and reserve gas tank. Then figure 
how much the driver and mechanic will 
weigh and make the back end light accord- 
ingly. By this time you should have a good 
balance, but if not, you must use your own 
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judgment as to how you will more evenly 
distribute the weight. 

For example, if the front end weighs 
1000 lbs. and the rear end 800, this would 
make the entire job weigh 1800 lbs.; the 
back end would be 200 lbs. light, allowing 
a place for two 100-lb. men.—L. Y. Sulli- 
van, Liberal, Kan. 


1911 Cadillac Into Speedster 


Q.—Publish a diagram converting a 1911 Cad- 
illac demi-tonneau into a speedster.—Charles L. 
Hetherington, Bentleyville, Pa. 


A suggestion for transforming this car 
into a nobby roadster of the speedster type 
is shown in Fig. 9. : 


Speedster Body on Hudson 


Q.—Publish a sketch showing body like the 
Marmon 34, two-passenger roadster, shown in 
the June 7 issue, suitable for a 1917, Hudson 
Super Six roadster, using Hudson radiator and 
hood and ae the rear deck for luggage.— 
T. T. Beynon, San Antonio, Tex. 

2—Show the front view of a Hudson radiator. 


1—A suggestion for this is shown in 
Fig. 8. 

2—A front view of the 1917 Hudson ra- 
diator is shown in Fig. 7. 


Ford Arranged for Hunting 


Q.—What is a good model for a hunting 
car made out of a Ford? I wish to take 
off the body and build a new one of lightest 
wood, say 6 to 8 ft. long and 3 ft. or more 
wide. Want the top of waterproof canvas 
with side curtains. Possibly a light iron 
frame would be better for the top.—W. G. 
Jones, Chautauqua, N. Y 


A suggestion of how a Ford car might 
be successfully arranged for hunting pur- 
poses is shown in Fig. 10. The sills for 
the body should be made of ash preferably 
and cross members so arranged that a bed 
could be supported at a comfortable height 
on each side of the car. The space under 
the beds afford a good place to stow sup- 
plies, guns, ete. As shown the back of the 
seat is made to swing down to fill the gap 
that normally exists between the end of the 
bed and the horizontal part of the seat. 
Three semi-circular pieces of band iron 
riveted or bolted to the sides of the body, 
with thin strips of wood placed lengthwise 
with the body over them, would make a 
suitable foundation for a canvas cover. A 
flap could also be made for the rear. 


Engines 
Loud Hum in Engine 


Q.—What causes the loud hum in certain en- 
gines when the car is started in low just be- 
fore the gear is placed in intermediate? How 
can it be remedied?—L. F. Sevier, Denver, Col 


Any of the rotating parts of the engine 
or transmission, especially if worn, are 
likely to set up a humming sound when 
starting the car. More generally a decided 
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Fig. 8—Speedster body lines suggested for a 1917 Hudson Super Siz. 





The rear deck is 


used for carrying luggage, etc. 
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humming noise is produced by the timing 
gears in the front of the engine, especially 
if they are cut with spur teeth and are 
worn. Helical cut gears run more quiet 
than those of the spur type and hence are 
being used extensively. 


Engine Will Not Throttle Down 


Q.—Why doesn’t the engine on my 1915 Ford 
throttle down slow on high? 

2—Do you advise a cutout to keep carbon 
out of the cylinders ?—O. E. Adams, Sioux City. 
Iowa. 

Irregular running at low speeds may be 
caused by any one of the following reasons, 
or a combination of several of them. 

In the first place poor compression caused 
by leaky valves or worn piston rings will 
make it almost impossible for an engine to 
fire properly at low speeds. Also look for 
air leaks around the intake manifold joints, 
especially where it joins the cylinder block. 
Let the engine run idle and squirt a little 
gasoline around the joints of the manifold 
and if the engine picks up in speed, leaks 
are present. A gas mixture that is too 
weak or too rich will cause trouble like 
yours. The same is true of dirty plugs. 
Adjust the coil vibrators so that they all 
buzz alike and see that the wires going to 
the commutator are not oil-soaked. There 
may be a wire that is broken internally and 
makes contact only at higher speeds owing 
to the vibration of the engine bringing the 
ends of the wire intact for the time being. 
At lower speeds the ends may be apart or 
partially in contact, making the engine fire 
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Fig. 10—Ford car fitted with extended body and arranged for hunting purposes. The 
back of the seat swings down for sleeping purposes 


irregular. Finally inspect the valves, for 
proper clearance. If the latter is too great, 
the engine will not idle or run slowly. 

Perhaps you have overlooked the throt- 
tle adjustment or stop on the carbureter, 
the serew of which regulates the amount 
of throttle opening. If your engine hits 
regularly and you cannot run slow, the 
throttle stop screw should be turned out a 
little until the desired opening has been ob- 
tained. Then lock it by tightening the ver- 
tical screw on the throttle arm. 

2—A cut-out is a good thing on any car 
providing it is not abused. Out on a coun- 
try road where sustained running is se- 
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Fig. 9—Cadillac demi-tonneau model transformed into a speedster 


cured many of the undesirable products 
of combustion are blown out of the cutout, 
without having to pass through the muffler. 
So far as fitting the cut-out to prevent car- 
bon deposit in the cylinders, not much is to 
be said, because if ignition and carbure- 
tion are correct an engine will probably 
be just as efficient with a well-designed 
muffler as when a cut-out is put in. About 
the best thing that can be said about the 
cut-out is that it affords a better means 
for listening to the exhaust of the engine 
when making adjustments. Where a poorly 
designed muffler:is used, a cut-out will be 
an advantage in eliminating back pressure. 


Pistons Strike in Cylinders 


Q.—Does it hurt the motor in a touring car 
to stick? Does it damage a motor as bad to 
stick when idling as it does when pulling or 
running fast? 

2—Can it be determined positively whether 
- not the motor is stuck without tearing it 
down ? 


3—Would it be possible for the pinion wheel 
on a Westinghouse starter to stick in the fly- 
wheel so as to keep the motor from turning 
when trying to crank by hand? Is the motor 
apt to stick again when it has once stuck ?— 
J. J. Lewis, Salem, Va. 

We presume that by sticking you mean 
the pistons have become firmly set in 
the cylinders from lack of oil, or frozen in 
as it is commonly called. An internal com- 
bustion engine that is not being fed oil in 
sufficient quantities will finally heat up 
and the pistons become firmly lodged in the 
cylinders, as the walls of the latter will be 
perfectly dry. Scoring of the cylinders is 
the general result, but if before the pistons 
freeze the engine has had plenty of oil, the 
damage may not be so great. It is worse 
for the pistons and cylinders to freeze 
when the engine is under load, as the bear- 
ings in this case, in fact all of the other 
parts in the engine, will suffer because they 
have to take the driving strains while fight- 
ing against odds to keep the crankshaft 
turning. When there is no oil in the en- 
gine, the main and connecting rod bear- 
ings suffer as well as the pistons. If the 
bearings are bronze, they will eventually 
seize, while if babbitt, they melt and run. 

2—Yes. If you cannot turn it over by 
hand, it is safe to assume that either the 
bearings or pistons are stuck. Needless to 
say the gearshift lever should be in neutral 
or the clutch thrown out in making the test. 

3—There is very little chance for the 
starter pinion to stick in the flywheel teeth. 
Proper oiling will prevent seizing of pistons 
or bearings. 
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Compactness Marks Cleveland 
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Here the Cleveland tractor is shown pulling a reaper and binder through a grain field 


Position of Powerplant Near Center of Crawler Drive Insures 


- 


HE Cleveland tractor, which has been 
developed during the last few years 
by Rollin White, now is being produced at 
the rate of forty a week, and by Nov. 1 the 
area of the Cleveland plant will be doubled 
and production correspondingly increased. 
This tractor is of interest because it is 
probably the lightest crawler drive on the 
market. It weighs 2750 lb. and is charac- 
terized by its small size, being but 52 in. 
long by 50 wide. It is rated at 12 hp. at 
the drawbar and 20 hp. at the pulley, and 
with its crawler or creeping type of tread, 
600 sq. in. of traction surface are provided. 
The overall length of the tractor is 96 in. 
The complete machine sells for $1,185 f.o.b. 
Euclid, Ohio. 


The tractor is characterized by its com- 
pactness. As may be seen from the illus- 
trations the powerplant is set well back 
toward the center of the crawler drive; 
thus the traction surface carries the weight 
vell toward its center so that a maximum 
tractive effort can be secured. The radia- 
tor, which is at the front of the tractor, is 
the only part projecting forward of the 
driving wheels, and at the rear the driv- 
er is seated slightly behind the rear axle. 
This gives a balanced layout which dis- 
tributes the weight quite evenly along the 
surface of the crawler mechanism. 


Three-Point Suspension 


The frame of the tractor is made up of 
two side bars mounted on trunnions at the 
rear axle, and the crankcase, transmission 
and rear axle housings also have their 
value as structural supports. The effect of 
three-point suspension is secured by hav- 
ing the rear connections of the side bars 
mounted on trunnions, and in front these 
are connected with the cross spring by 
shackles. This gives a flexible drive which 


Maximum Tractor Effort 


allows the tractor to work at advantage on 
unequal stretches of ground. 

The engine is a Buda model R, 3% by 
5144. The characteristics of this engine are 
such that with the gear ratio used on the 
tractor an efficient working speed is ob- 
tained at 3% m.p.h., with a maximum work- 
ing speed of 4 m.p.h. The revolutions per 
minute of the engine are 1450 at 4 m.p.h. 
and 1272 at 34% m.p.h. 

From the engine the drive is transmitted 
through a Borg & Beck dry-plate clutch to 
a transmission unit developed by the Cleve- 
land Tractor Co. provided with one speed 
forward and one reverse. The reduction is 
25 to 1 in either case. From this unit the 
drive is transmitted through bevel gears 
to the axle, which transmits the torque to 


the crawler mechanism. The belt pulley 
is 8 in. in diameter and has a 6 in. face. 
The width of the track is 6 in. and the 
length, 50 in., giving 300 sq. in. of traction 
surface on each side of the machine. 


Standard Fittings 


Fittings of the tractor are standard, the 
carburetor being a Kingston fitted with a 
Bennett air washer, the magneto an Lise- 
mann, and the radiator a built-up cellular 
type. The gasoline tank is mounted just 
behind the engine and forward of the steer- 
ing wheel, the latter being mounted upon 
a vertical steering post with the driver 
seated on a support mounted at the end 
of a flat steel bracket which acts as a 


spring. 








Cleveland tractor demonstrating its plowing ability at the national tractor 
demonstration at Fremont 
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Here the Cleveland tractor is employed in harrowing and disking 


The size of this machine renders it of 
use either for farm work or for industrial 
purposes. One of the claims made by the 
manufacturer is that the small size enables 
it to go through the ordinary factory door. 

One of the features of the machine is 
the steering gear arrangement, by which 
a train of gears is operated by the steer- 
ing wheel, and these in turn apply a brake 
to one side or the other of the axle. This 
slows up the crawler belt of one side of 
the machine, allowing the other to go ahead 
at a speed ratio corresponding to the resist- 
ance placed upon the opposite member 
by the brake pressure. When the brake is 
applied altogether so that one belt is 
stopped, the reduction is 1% to %, or, 
in other words, 3 to 1, due the differential 
gears. The actual drive connection be- 
tween the rear axle and the crawler wheel 
is by an internal gear. The emergency 
brake is applied against a band mounted 
on the outside of the differential drum. 





MACKAYE IS ROSS RECEIVER 
Detroit, Sept. 14—H. D. W. Mackaye, 
general manager of the Ross Automobile 
Co., has been appointed temporary receiver 


of the company and a creditors’ committee 
has been appointed, including Frank Law- 
rence of the A. O. Smith Co.; Louis Smith 
of the Griswold Body Co., and A. J. Fisk of 
the Robbins-Myers Co. It is believed that 
through the appointment of a friendly re- 
ceiver all creditors will receive their claims 
in full. 


he Motorists 





The Ford Motor Car 


In response to the mterest in the con- 
struction, care, operation and repair and 
the auxiliary uses of the Ford car the book, 
‘*The Ford Motor Car and Truck and 
Tractor Attachments,’’ has been written 
by Harold P. Manly, author of other 
books on phases of automotive engineer- 


4! 


ing. Great detail has been used in ex- 
plaining the construction of the power- 
plant, and that part of the book is some- 
what more technical than necessary for 
the average Ford owner. The purpose 
of the detail is to make those who convert 
the Ford car into a truck or tractor under- 
stand the exact possibilities and limitations 
of the car when used in the converted 
form. The book includes the powerplant, 
transmission system, driving and control, 
upkeep and care, powerplant repair, trans- 
mission and running gear adjustments, 
troubles, symptoms and remedies, electric 
starting and lighting and truck and tractor 
attachments. It is illustrated fully, with 
wiring diagrams included. The Ford Mo- 
tor Co. assisted the author in the prepara- 
tion of the book and by permitting the use 
of original drawings and designs.—Fred- 
erick J. Drake & Co., Chicago. | 


Dyke’s Encyclopedia 


The 1918 edition of ‘‘ Dyke’s Automobile 
Encyclopedia’’ is the sixth. This time it 
includes 900 pages, 3392 illustrations and 
an index complete to 6000 lines. Fifty- 
eight motor car schools use part of the 
book to teach the fundamental principles of 
assembly of a car, engine principles and 
construction, valve timing, ignition and 
earburetion principles, ete. Complete spec- 
ifications of all cars are given. A total 
of 154 pages and 1189 illustrations are de- 
voted to repair alone and 279 pages and 
775 illustrations to electric subjects. In 
addition to the book, there are supplements 
on the Ford and Packard cars. The price 
of the book remains at $3, though it is much 
larger than any previous edition.—A. L. 
Dyke, Granite building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rules of the Road 


A compilation of Illinois, motoring sta- 
tutes in a form which can be easily read 
and remembered is being distributed under 
the title of ‘‘Rules of the Road’’ by the 
Greer College of Motoring, Chicago. This 
booklet contains a digest of all Chicago 
ordinances and state laws and should be 
valuable to motorists in all states. It is 
distributed free of charge upon request. 





This small sawmill is being operated by utilizing the belt power from the Cleveland tractor 
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Paige Closed Cars 


Show Refinements 


The Paige convertible sedan, below, 
is shown open, with  sideposts 


removed—lIt sells at $2,850 
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At the right appears the new Paige convertible 
coupe which sells at $2,850 
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The town car, 
the aristocrat 
of the Paiges, 
sells at $3,230 

















Bodies That Ship Knocked-Down 


OME years ago a young man in the ship- 
S ping business in South Africa became 
impressed by the large size of the packages 
containing motor car bodies boxed for ship- 
ment. The great bulk of the cases, their 
weight and general unwieldiness seemed to 
offer unnecessary expense and difficulty to 
the manufacturer, and the excess cost, of 
course, was passed on to the purchaser. So 
Robert Booth of Johannesburg set out to 


solve the problem and succeeded after sev- 
eral years of experimenting in getting the 
results shown in the accompanying photo- 
graphs. 

Mr. Booth’s answer to the problem is the 
sectional body, which can be packed in 
small compass yet is assembled easily. The 
advantage to car builders and shippers is 
obvious, especially now when freight cars 
are hard to get at any price. Twelve 





The sectional body assembled, below, and knocked down, above. Knocked-down 
here does not mean a wreck, though the photograph may resemble a wreck 


packed bodies can be sent with ease in a 
box car that would with difficulty contain 
six of the ordinary bodies. The four-pas- 
senger body that Mr. Booth shipped to this 
country came in a packing case of only 66 
cu. ft. capacity. The parts are made with 
upholstery attached, and a few bolts hold 
the sections firmly together without any 
rattling or squeaking. The joints are cov- 
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The parts expand into a standard 
four-passenger body of rigid joints 
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ered by beading, and there is nothing in its 
appearance to show that it is not a stand- 
ard body. Two men can bolt the sections 
together in 30 min., it is claimed. 

This is said to benefit the car owner in 
that if one panel is injured, the duplicate 
part can be bought and replacement made 
at small expense, while if a standard body 
is bumped in a collision, it is a difficult and 
expensive job to restore it. Also the change 
from a four-passenger car to a two-passen- 
ger body can be made quickly by detaching 
the rear seats, according to these designs. 
The parts can be removed or replaced in 
a short time, as but few bolts are required 
to hold them together. The small car is 
available as a runabout, or a delivery body 
can be set over the rear wheels for delivery 
purposes or a fifth wheel can be set on the 
rear of the chassis to receive a semi-trailer. 


New All-Year Car 
for Kissel Line 


N innovation for the Kissellkar, that of 
A a detachable all-year top, in which all 
the windows but the rear one can be low- 
ered or raised, makes its appearance in the 
new four-passenger car and the new five- 
passenger staggered-door models just an- 
nounced by the Kissel Motor Car Co., Hart- 
ford, Wis. 

The four-passenger model is a small 
sedan which, without the top, is a sport 
or club model or four-passenger roadster. 
Of course it has the Kissell all-year feature 
of having the top completely removable for 
the substitution of the summer top. In 
connection with this is the additional fea- 
ture that the windows can be raised or 
lowered when the car is in winter shape. It 
had been one of the drawbacks previously 
in the so-called detachable sedan that the 
glass work had to be permanent. It is 
fitting that the Kissel company, which or- 
iginated the idea of the detachable top, 
should be also the originator of this latest 
advance in it. 

Designed to seat four persons, it never- 
theless has plenty of leg room, a feature 
sometimes neglected by the designers of 
four-passenger close-coupled bodies. This 
model has.seats of the following dimen- 
sions: Front seats, 16 in. wide with 16-in. 
lez room. The rear seat is 4314 in. wide 
and 19 in. deep, with 15 in. leg room. Doors 
are 24 in. in width, and there is 4 ft. 4 in. 
height inside with the all-year top. 

The new summer top is of a semi-victoria 
style and has an individuality that should 
attract the eyes of purchasers who are 
looking for distinction. This body is to be 
obtained on either the One Hundred-Point- 
Six chassis, with both winter and summer 
tops, at $1,885, and on the Double Six— 
that is, the new twelve—with both tops, at 
$2,800. The four-passenger body can be ob- 
tained without the winter top, naturally at 
a lower price. 

Two Doors 

The five-passenger model, which is known 
as the staggered door touring sedan, differs 
from the regular sedan in that there are 
two doors instead of three, one on the left 
side by the driver’s wheel and the other on 
the right side, opening into the tonneau. 
Also it is featured by the new all-year top, 
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in which all the windows but the rear can 
be raised or lowered, the new semi-victoria 
style of summer top and two auxiliary 
seats that fold into the two forward seats. 
This is mounted on the six-cylinder chassis 
only and is listed at $1,885. These models 
are in addition to the present line of 
standard open and regular all-year bodies. 





AMSTON TAKES OVER STERLING 


New York, Sept. 14—The Amston Motor 
Car Corp., organized under the laws of 
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The new Kissel Hundred-Point Six 
four-passenger model with all-year 
top, showing an airplane view of the 
seating arrangement, the car com- 
plete and a close-up of the top with 
windows lowered half way 


Connecticut with a capital stock of $3,- 
000,000, has purchased the principal assets 
of the Sterling Automobile Mfg. Co., Inc., 
of New York. The new company will op- 
erate its own plant at Anston, Conn., and 
will build a %4-ton light delivery wagon to 
be sold at between $900 and $950. The 
company also will build a five-passenger 
roadster and several closed types of cars 
selling at $900 or $1,000. Charles M. Ams 
is president and general manager of the 
new company and will have associated 
with him several prominent manufactur- 
ers and business men of Connecticut who 
will become members of the board of man- 
agement. 








The new Turnbull truck of 1'4-ton capacity 
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being done. An extra oil tank is buiit into sti 
the rear end of the automatic feed tank, ae 
which is a special feature of the 3P. A 
two-speed unit allows working speeds of oe 
from 3 to 12 m.p.h. The special trailer ‘ 
hitch, instant emergency brake action, spe- Ch 
cial drawbar design, auxiliary oil reservoir N 
tg ' C 
feature, scientific three-point suspension, 
automatic radiator feed tank, special two- | 
speed unit and exclusive belt power fea- th: 
ture are given as the 3P Auto Tractor’s up 
features. The attachment is guaranteed to the 
do work requiring four strong horses, such sal 
as plowing, to pull loads at speeds ranging dil 
from 3 to 12 m.p.h. and to furnish power lov 
at the belt for operating one or more av- the 
erage farm machines, when it is attached lov 
to and operated by a Ford in high gear and de 
in good:condition. Price, $220, f.o.b. fac- off 
tory. @P Auto Tractor Co., Davenport, Po 
Iowa. =<: prt 
; pai 
Axleford Load Carrier Co. 
The Axleford %-ton truck attachmeat Str 
- for Ford cars reinforces the rear axle hous- 
3P Auto Tractor plowing 9 in. deep through corn stubble at 3 m.p.h. ing of the Ford car and increases its load : 
ia ateaaine capacity. The auxiliary springs are mount- “in 
HYDRO- ‘CONNECTION | ed on supports which are an integral part lee 
— nee comand ry a of the Axleford load carrier. The attach- the 
be Duntley gas generator is a hydro- | ment is a heat-treated electric steel de- me 
pneumatic device to handle low-grade vice which attaches directly to the rear hay 
fuel. Its function is to prevent raw fuel axle. It does not attach to the drive shaft, def 
from entering the engine and to form a gas and the gear ratio remains the same as of 
mixture which, it is claimed, will make for usual. Attachment is made without change It 
a saving of more than 50 per cent, using a of any mechanical part. Spring supports jus 
mixture of half and half, kerosene and gas- are integral with the Axleford load car- son 
oline. The resulting mixture is called hy- rier, and the load is balanced evenly over at 
dro-pneumatic gas. In a recent test a 1917 the axle and carried out to the ends of the by 
Ford car which had been run about 500 axle at the wheels. The springs are mount- und 
miles and which was giving 15 to 18 m.p.g. ed on large-diameter case-hardened pivot the 
of gasoline was tested with half gasoline bolts to overcome excess wear and any Jer 
and half kerosene at 14 cents a gallon, tendency to bend the drive shaft under pai. 
using the Duntley generator, and gave 37 heavy load. The spring shackles are drop- Bui 
m.p.g. No machine work is required to Duntley generator showing hydro-pneu- forgings, and special 214-in. wide, oil-tem- 
install the device, and it can be installed in matic connection pered springs are used. The spring brack- Ney 
30 min., it is said. Duntley Gas Generator , ets are of crucible steel of large area for T 
Co., Chicago, maker; Chicago Pneumatic , | substantial attachment to the body sills. add 
Tool Co., Chicago, sole distributor. All bearings and spring eyes are provided the 
with bushings, easily renewed. Grease cups in 
3P Auto Tractor are integral with the bolts. Price, $87.50. $5.5 
a. (68D!) t6 OP Ante Bracter stands Axle-Ford Truck Co., 4074 Broadway, Chi- in. 
for pulling, plowing and power, according nae ate moc 
to the purpose of the attachment. The 3P Sav-a-Life and Steer Relief larg 
is operated with the Ford car, three spe- Hoy 
cially designed clamps permitting attach- Steer Relief is a device which works of 1 
ment or detachment in about 20 min. To with the steering gear of the Ford to avoid vex 
attach the rear wheels and rear fenders are see-saw action and vibration without hin- con! 
removed. No hole drilling is necessary. Steer Relief device for motor cars dering control. It is attached to the front bra 
The three-point suspension frame, which re- axle and spindle rod, and its construction frar 
eeives the power from the small gears that patentee | is such that weather and road conditions do of c 
replace the Ford wheels, carries the rear 7 7 = not clog it, as all vital working parts are 1725 
of the Ford as in a cradle. Large internal inclosed in a separate chamber. It is de- 0 
gears bolted to the tractor wheels, which signed to give the driver relief in steering tr 
are 10-in. wide, multiply the power re- inasmuch as it is claimed the tense grip T 
eeived frm the Ford, though tne steel sometimes necessary on a wheel is elim- an 
wheels of the tractor attachment alone are inated with the use of Steer Relief. An- trib 
affected by the increase. The weight of other device put out by the same company the 
the Ford comes on the special tractor axle | : consists of a variation on the ordinary by ¢ 
and framework. A drawbar of special de- -- bumper and is called the Sav-a-Life fend- the 
sign connected to the tractor axle takes \ er. It is adjustable to the height of any the 


the shock or strain of whatever work is Acleford load carrier complete chassis and can be operated by the driver infis 
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from his seat. The operation is automati:, 
though, in that when the car brings the 
fender against a person or flexible object 
the fender is released to drop within 3 in. 
of the road. The device takes the place 
of the ordinary bumper in protecting the 
ear, as the force produced in hitting a 
stationary object drives the supporting rods 
past the release catches and it stays in the 
carrying position of a bumper. Both de- 
vices are made by the International Sav-a- 
Life Fender Co., 539 Guardian building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Noglare Lens 


The Noglare lens’ eliminates glare 
through the nature of its constructién, the 
upper part being of clear, prismed glass in 
the shape of a flattened U and the lower of 
sanded glass. The sanded glass acts as a 
dimmer of the rays thrown upward by the 
lower part of the headlight reflector, while 
the upper part controls and directs the light 
low down on the road, it is claimed. The 
device has just passed through a rigid 
official police test in San Francisco and 
Portland and has come out officially ap- 
proved. Prices range from $3 to $4 a 
pair, according to size. Noglare Auto Lens 
Co., Portland, Ore. 


Stryker Headlight Deflector 


The Stryker headlight deflector can be 
attached instantly by hand to any 2-in. 
headlight bulb and operates no matter what 
the candlepower. The device is made of 
metal. To attach care should be taken io 
have the points of the main body of the 
deflector horizontal and to have the body 
of the deflector at the bottom of the bulb. 
It is essential that the headlights be ad- 
justed to a perpendicular position or, in 
some instances, inclined slightly forward 
at the top. The device has been approved 
by the New York State Motor Federation 
under the new headlight law and also by 
the Department of Motor Vehicles of New 
Jersey and other authorities. Price, $1.50 a 
pair. Stryker Deflector Co., Inc., 12 Root 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


New Howe Spotlights 


Two popular-priced spotlights have been 
added to the Howe line. Model 5 follows 
the specifications of Model 9 but is reduced 
in size to such an extent that it retails at 
$5.50 instead of $8. Model 5 measures 6 
in. across the face, whereas the larger 
model is 714 in. and is correspondingly 
larger in other specifications. The new 
Howe Junior No. 15 is a single spotlight 
of very sturdy construction. It has a con- 
vex lens, 4-in. rear view mirror, on-and-off 
connector switch and the spring-controlled 
braeket which attaches to the windshield 
frame by the clamp made to fit each type 
of car. This retails at $4. Howe Mfg. Co., 
1722 South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


Curb Station Outfit 


‘he eurb Lectroflater station consists of 
an automatically-operated device for dis- 
tribution of free air. The pressure dial in 
the upper front door is flooded with light 
by a lamp concealed inside the cabinet and 
the tire valve connector so arranged that 
the pressure in the tire before starting to 
inflate is registered on the dial. The lower 
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New Howe Junior No. 15 spotlight 








How the Sav-a-life fender works 


compartment contains a 25-ft. length of 
heavy-duty triple-braided hose and a rack 
for holding it when not in use. Directly 
over the hose rack is the electric switch 





The new Model 5, Howe spotlight 





Soret 


New Stewart lens complete 

for starting and stopping when the dial 
registers the desired pressure. All work- 
ing parts are contained in the upper locked 
compartment. The outfit operates on direct 
or alternating current. The cooling sys- 
tem is automatic and uses no liquid. The 
lubricating system is of capillary design 
and is entirely automatic, requiring grease 
only about four times a year. Black & 
Decker Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


New Stewart Lens 

In the new Stewart lens complete illum- 
ination is given as the light is diffused be- 
fore it reaches the reflector, it is claimed. 
The design consists of a cup-shaped glass 
bowl which surrounds the light bulb, fit- 
ting around the bulb stem at the back. The 
outer service of the bowl is covered with 
a series of curved elevations, and the inner 
surface is ribbed. The lens will fit any 
car and can be installed on any headlight, 
producing the diffused, non-glaring light 
on any size headlight. To install remove 
lamp bulb and place the bulb stem through 
the back of the Stewart lens and replace in 
the headlight. One model is offered at $2 
a pair. Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp., 
Chicago. 


Hayes Line of Boxes 

A complete line of tool and battery boxes 
is being produced by the Hayes Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, in sizes of sufficient variety to offer 
a box suitable for any make. The prices 


are: 
Length, Width, Height, 

Style In. In. In. Price 
<a eee 12 8%, 1 $2.50 
Pear ee 13 8 10¥ 2.75 
Tee abe 16 9 10% 3.00 
4 gps reese: aS 334 oh ¥, 2.50 
tise sees 5 hy, 3.50 
et cuibae oe 6d 22 9 10 4.00 
Trade euthe-€ é 22 9 7 2.50 
hE a $ 4.50 


Ww 24 10 J 
Styles J and H are special Ford sizes. 
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FOUR-DRIVE HAULS 49,000 LB.—This picture was taken during government tests 


of tractors at Marfa, Tex., for use in supplying the army. 


The Four-Drive tractor 


here is hauling trailers with 49,000 Ib. of grain 


INAN Will Manage Federal Service—E. 
W. Winan has been appointed service 
manager of the Federal Motor Truck Co. 


Cadillac Has Promoted Anibel—B. H. Ani- 
bel, designing engineer of the Cadillac Motor 
Car Co., has been promoted and is assistant 
chief engineer. 


Newberry Gets Commission in Navy—T. H. 
Newberry, one of the directors and founders 
of the Packard Motor Car Co., has been com- 
missioned a lieutenant commander of the 
navy. 


Keystone in Texas Field—The Keystone 
Tire & Rubber Co., of New York, has opened 
Southwestern headquarters at Dallas, Tex. 
The new concern will be known as the 
Southern Service Tire & Rubber Co. 


Jenkins Vulcan Spring to Move—Arrange- 
ments have becn completed for the removal 
of the plant of the Jenkins Vulcan Spring 
Co., of St. Louis, Mo., to Richmond, Ind., 
where a new plant is being built. The com- 
pany will manufacture springs for motor cars. 


Empire Begins Its Ninth Year—Sept. 1 the 
Empire Automobile Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
completed its eighth year. In the year just 
finished the company has built and marketed 
the largest schedule of production ever at- 
tempted, and the new fiscal year begins with 
a clean slate, there being no cars in the 
warehouses to impede the production of 1918 
models. 


Minturn Leaves Sun for Pilot—Herbert A. 
Minturn, engineer and factory manager of 
the Sun Motor Car Co., Elkhart, Ind., has 
resigned to become engineer for the Pilot 
Motor Car Co., Richmond, Ind. Mr. Minturn 
joined the Sun company at the time of its 
organization in Buffalo, N. Y., and was with 
the company when the plant was moved to 
Elkhart two years ago. 


Four Join Detroit Truck Co.—Four men 
well known in motoring circles have joined 
the organization of the Detroit Truck Co. of 
Detroit recently. They are: H. A. Conlon, 
for the last two years assistant sales mana- 
ger and field sales manager for the Federal 
Truck Co., sales manager; E. A. Haskins, 
for several years with the Federal company 
as service manager, factory manager; D. F. 
Whittaker, for the last two years assistant 
advertising manager of the Federal, adver- 
tising manager; and H. E. Pierce, for nearly 


ten years purchasing agent of the Regal Mo- 
tor Car Co., who will direct purchases for the 
Detroit Truck. 


Dayton Wright Aeroplane Co. Expands— 
The Dayton Wright Aeroplane Co. has pur- 
chased a factory building owned by the En- 
terprise Carriage Co. and will use it for the 
manufacture of airplane parts. Between 300 
and 500 men will be employed at the plant. 


Brand Now with Fulton Truck—F. H. Brand, 
at one time auditor of the Diamond Rubber 
Co. but for the last four years auditor of the 
Simplex Automobile Co., of New York, has 
beconie auditor and efficiency expert with 
the Fulton Motor Truck Co., of Farmingdale, 
L. I. 


Potter in New Fuller Position—R. R. Pot- 
ter has been appointed engineer of produc- 
tion for Fuller & Sons Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., a position just created. His duties 
consist of taking care of the engineering 
work incidental to production. William 
Mitchell has charge of production. 


Armstrong to Manage Fulton Production— 
A. M. Armstrong, formerly production man- 
ager of the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corp. 
and the Simplex Automobile Co., has been 
placed in complete charge of production of 
the Fulton Motor Truck: Co., manufacturer 
of the 1%-ton Fulton truck, Farmington, L. I. 


Burlington Plans 600 Units by 1918—The 
Burlington Motor Truck Co., Burlington, 
Wis., organized recently with a capital of 
$50,000, has leased manufacturing quarters 
and will build 600 commercial car units for 
attachment to Ford chassis by Jan. 1, 1918. 
The design employs the Torbensen internal 
gear drive axle. 


Austin Now With Tubular Rivet—J. C. 
Austin, for two years assistant chief engi- 
neer oi the Studebaker Corp. and for several 
years connected with other motor car com- 
panies, is now handling the Michigan, Ohio 
and northern Indiana business of the Tubular 
Rivet & Stud Co., Boston. His headquarters 
are at Detroit. 


New Tractor Planned at Columbus—W. A. 
Snow, Columbus, Ohio, is the leader in a con- 
cern which is being organized to manufacture 
farm tractors, the invention of J. W. Free- 
man of Peebles. A working model of the 
tractor has been completed and demonstrat- 
ed. It is planned to organize a $100,000 cor- 
poration to acquire or erect a plant. The 


tractor is a four-wheeled model designed to 
pull two plows and other farm implements. 
The name will be the Freeman. 


Hessian Tractor to Build New Plant—The 
Hessian Tiller & Tractor Co. plans to erect 
a plant at Wayne, Mich., for the manufac- 
ture of its new tractors. 


Holton Leaves Maxwell for White—Hoover 
Holton, zone manager for the Maxwell Mo- 
tor Co., has resigned to become district sales 
manager for the White Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gore Succeeds Walsh with Briscoe—Robert 
T. Walsh has resigned as advertising mana- 
ger of the Briscoe Motor Co., Jackson, Mich., 
and is succeeded by Guy Gore, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Redden Motor 
Truck Co. Mr. Walsh is now with the Rob- 
ert Smith Printing Co., which handles Duplex 
truck advertising. 


Burke Now With Ever Ready—W. W. 
Burke, formerly eastern sales manager for 
Gray & Davis, has been appointed sales 
manager of the electric starter division of 
the American Ever Ready Works, Long 
Island City, N. Y., and will have charge of 
the marketing of its starting and lighting 
system for Ford cars. 


Goodyear Adds Contracts for 1918—The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has retained for 
1918 every manufacturer’s contract of the 
year preceding and has added Cadillac, 
Stearns, Winton and National to the list. 
The company states that 40 per cent of all 
cars manufactured in 1917 left the factory 
with Goodyear tires for the original equip- 
ment. 


Wisenburgh Joins Standard Roller Bearing 
—C. B. Wisenburgh has been appointed west- 
ern sales manager for the Standard Roller 
Bearing Co. Mr. Wisenburgh formerly was 
with the Vim Motor Truck Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. A. N. Goodfellow, who was western sales 
manager for the Standard Roller Bearing 
Co., has joined the Rice Ball Bearing Co. of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dealers Show at Horse Races—lIt is not 
usual to associate motor cars with horse 
racing, but this is what St. Louis agents did. 
The exhibition was held under the grand- 
stands, and the crowd at the races divided 
its attention between the horses and the cars. 
The following cars were displayed: Roamer, 
Briscoe, Marion-Handley, Chalmers, Peer- 
less, National, Maxwell and Hupmobile. 


To Make Stock for Airp!ane Frames— 
James F. Tanner, Springfield, Ill., and E. A. 
Tanner, Delta, Iowa, are establishing 4 
plant at Prairie du Chien, Wis., for the 
manufacture of black walnut stock for air- 
plane frames and flitches for rifle stocks. 
The Tanners are said to hold contracts with 
Government contractors on the basis of $75 
a thousand feet of airplane stock and $35 4 
thousand for gunstock flitches. 


Townsend to Treble Output—The Towns- 
end Mfg. Co., Janesville, Wis., is planning to 
treble its output by the erection of a machine 
shop addition. Practically all of its trade 
has been on Canadian account, but contracts 
are being made for 300 tractors for the 
United States. An order for 100 engines 
and fifty complete tractors for the Canadian 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. is now being completed. 
The Townsend company will concentrate 
upon a 12-25 type of general purpose tractor, 
operating on kerosene or distillate. The ma- 
chine is built so that the engine forms 4 
complete unit for farm work and the tractor 
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chassis another unit. The output for the 
coming year is planned to be 600 tractors and 
200 engine units. 


Herron Will Manage Dart Sales—Milo D. 
Herron has been made sales manager of the 
Dart Motor Truck Co. Mr. Herron formerly 
was sales manager and secretary of the 
Thomas Auto Truck Co. 


Republic Truck Promotes Gargett—Ford 
W. Gargett, assistant sales manager of the 
Republic Truck Co., Alma, Mich., has been 
promoted to the position of export sales 
manager and advertising manager. 


Drumpelman Becomes Elgin Official—W. J. 
Drumpelman has been appointed assistant 
general manager of the Elgin Motor Car 
Corp., Chicago. Mr. Drumpelman formerly 
was assistant sales manager of the Chalmers 
Motor Co. 


Davis Is Now with Mitchell—Ralph W. 
Davis has been made a member of the en- 
gineering department of the Mitchell Motors 
Co., Racine, Wis. Mr. Davis formerly was 
chief draftsman for the Cadillac Motor Car 
Co. 


Republic and Precision Companies Merge— 
The Republic Brass & Bronze Co. of this city 
has been merged with the Precision Die Cast- 
ing Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., and is erecting 
additional buildings to care for increased 
business. 


American Truck Promotes McBride—E. K. 
McBride has been appointed sales manager 
of the American Motor Truck Co., Detroit. 
Mr. McBride has been the assistant sales 
manager of the American Motor Truck Co. 
for several years. 


Weaver Heads General Bronze Foundry— 
W. E. Weaver, formerly manager, has been 
elected president of the General Bronze Foun- 
dry Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Nelson W. Hodge 
has been made manager. Mr. Hodge for- 
merly was with the Aluminum Castings Co., 
Cleveland. 


Brussel and Helmrich Form Pattern Con- 
cern—Fred H. Brussel, formerly foreman 
of the pattern shop of the Bayview Foundry, 
Sandusky, Ohio, and A. Helmrich have or- 
ganized the Sandusky Pattern Co. Mr. Brus- 
sel is president and general manager, and 
Mr. Hélmrich is secretary and treasurer. 


Prest-O-Lite Makes Appointments—G. E. 
Strohn has been appointed division manager 
of the Prest-O-Lite Co.’s Detroit branch to 
succeed T. A. Flaherty, who has joined the 
officers’ training camp at Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison. E. W. Carpenter, for several years 
with the Baltimore Prest-O-Lite branch, has 
been appointed division manager with head- 
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quarters at Buffalo. Mr. Carpenter suc- is the outgrowth of the Hayes Machinery Co., 


ceeds G. Abernathy, who has joined the 
officers’ training camp at Fort Niagara. 


Monarch Battery Maker in Production— 
The Monarch Storage Battery Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has started production and 
will manufacture batteries for several mak- 
ers. 


Brown Now with Elgin Company—wW. I. 
Brown has been appointed assistant sales 
manager of the Elgin Motor Car Corp. of 
Chicago. Mr. Brown formerly was sales 
manager of the Scripps-Booth Corp. 


Wangler Co. to Make Bodies—The Wangler 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has entered the com- 
mercial body manufacturing field. It has en- 
gaged in the manufacture of tops, seat cov- 
ers and sheet metal work for several years. 


Hamilton Resigns From H'amilton Motors— 
Guy Hamilton, vice-president of the Hamil- 
ton Motors Co., Grand Haven, Mich., maker 
of Penhard trucks, has resigned from this 
company. His successor has not been named. 


Sampsell to Represent U. S. Truck—P. D. 
Sampsell has been appointed district repre- 
sentative for the United States Motor Truck 
Co. Mr. Sampsell will open offices in In- 


* dianapolis soon and make that city his head- 


quarters. 


Wilson Resigns From Dyneto Electric—H. 
D. Wilson, sales manager of the Dyneto 
Electric Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has resigned. 
Mr. Wilson has not announced future plans 
but will remain in the accessory and parts 
field. 


Elgin Tractor Co. Moves—The Elgin Trac- 
tor Co. has moved from Elgin, Ill., to Piqua, 
Ohio, and has factory building with dimen- 
sions of 65 by 235 ft. Another building will be 
erected at a cost of $35,000. Several carloads 
of machinery were received for the Piqua 
plant. 


Packard Record Car on Exhibition—The 
Packard Motor Car Co. is exhibiting at its 
retail branch at Detroit the Packard which 
broke world’s records at Sheepshead Bay 
July 27 and 28. Following the exhibition at 
Detroit the car will be exhibited at branches 
and agencies. 


Hayes Axle Co. Moves—The E. B. Hayes 
Axle Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., has moved to 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The company, which is 
capitalized for $500,000, is erecting a factory 
at a cost of $100,000. The company, which 
now has over $800,000 of unfilled orders on its 


books, is connected with the Grand Rapids 


Malleable Iron Co. It is estimated that it 
will employ 1750 men. The Hayes Axle Co. 
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ROUGH-RIDING THE STUDEBAKER—Three drivers, working in relays, do this 
continuously at the Studebaker factory. The experimental car, loaded with cast iron, 
is run back and forth between two obstructions at high speed 


and manufactures 2% and 3-ton truck axles. 


H. Knippenberg, III, Gets Inter-State Of- 
fice—Henry Knippenberg, III, son of Henry 
Knippenberg, advertising manager of the 
Inter-State Motor Co., has been made as- 
sistant advertising manager of the company. 


Gray Motor Co. Is Adding—The Gray Motor 
Co. is building a new and larger plant for 
the manufacture of its product. The plans 
call for three separate buildings, including 
a machine shop, mill building and heat treat- 
ing plant. 


Ford to Pay Highest Canadian Tax—The 
Ford Company of Canada, Ltd., has acquired 
the prestige of being the biggest revenue 
maker for Canada. The highest contributer 
last year was the Imperial Oil, whose tax 
was $734,046. While the oil company will 
pay a larger tax this year, the Ford tax will 
swing into first place and is estimated to 
amount to $1,782,094. 


Fontaine Changes His Havana Connections 
—Robert W. Fontaine, formerly special rep- 
resentative of Willys-Overland, Inc., is now 
with the Havana Auto Co., which represents 
Renault, Pierce-Arrow, Mercer, Premier, 
Hupmobile and Anderson. About a year and 
a half ago Mr. Fontaine formed the Cuban 
Auto Importing Co. to sell the Stutz and 
Cole, but resigned to go to the Havana Auto 
Co. 


Oneida Truck Awards Plant Contracts— 
The Oneida Motor Truck Co., Green Bay, 
Wis., is awarding contracts for the erection 
of the first unit of its new truck plant, to be 
130 by 475 feet in size, fireproof, with sepa- 
rate power plant and office buildings. It will 
be ready about Dec. 1 or 15. In the meantime 
the company will continue to produce trucks 
in leased quarters taken about six months 
ago. 


Jorgenson Reincorporates and Moves— 
The Jorgenson Mfg. Co., Waupaca, Wis., 
succeeds the Jorgenson Machine Co., Tustin, 
Wis., and will devote most of its attention 
to the production of motor car accessories, 
including a primer, a carbureter, kerosene 
vaporizing devices, etc. The company will 
occupy the former plant of the Waupaca 
Felting Mills. P. J. Jorgenson is president 
and general manager. 


New Way Succeeds Wege Bros.—The New 
Way Machinery Co., Eau Claire, Wis., in- 
corporated with $60,000 capital, succeeds to 
the business of Wege Bros., formerly of 
Minneapolis, Minn., and manufacturers of 
farm and general utility tractors. A plant 
is now in operation at Eau Claire. The 
Officers are: President, E. Wege; vice- 
president, J. Heintz; secretary and treas- 
urer, Grant Haas. 


Mitchell Workers Play Together—Every- 
thing from athletics to ice cream cones was 
provided by the Mitchell Motors Co., Ince., 
for its ‘‘play day,’’ Sept. 8. Special cars car- 
ried the workers to the grounds, where 
among other events, the post season base- 
ball championship game took place. Chil- 
dren, young persons and the middle-aged 
had their special part on the program, and 
nobody stayed at home so that there could 
be a record largest family. 


Bowser Makes Organization Changes—The 
S. F. Bowser Co. has made several changes 
in its organization. A. S. Bowser, who has . 
been district sales manager for Michigan, 
will resume his regular duties as secretary of 
the company. T. D. Kingsley, Chicago dis- 
trict manager, will assume the direction of 
the central sales division at Fort Wayne. 
R. R. Safford, assistant manager at Chicago, 
will become manager of the Minneapolis dis- 
trict. J. J. Burrows, manager of Indiana, 
becomes the Chicago district manager. A. 
W. Dorsch, Washington district manager, be- 
comes manager at Fort Wayne. 
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TWO CARS PARK WHERE ONE DOBBIN STOOD—Motor cars have superseded the 
horses who used to stand at these hitching posts in the Yosemite, and during the 
season this is an ordinary scene 


AS Recovered 800 Stolen Cars—Detective 

Ed Erwain, Dallas, Tex., has recovered 
800 stolen motor cars during the last three 
years. Some of the cars have been recovered 
as many as a thousand miles from Dallas. 


New Texas Highway Association—The 
Dallas-to-Texarkana Highway Association 
has been formed with these officers: Dr. C. 
E, Cantrell, Greenville, president; Sam R. 
Greer, Pittsburg, vice-president. The officers 
will co-operate with the state highway com- 
mission in building a highway from Dallas 
to Texarkana. 


Hyatt Roller Car to Be Heirloom—F. E. 
Slason, owner of the Buick car now known 
as the Hyatt Roller, which in nine years 
established a mileage record of 264,000 miles, 
has received many offers to purchase the 
car but one small boy little more than a 
year old makes him decline. The car will 
be given to Mr. Slason’s son as soon as he 
becomes old enough to drive it. 


Detroit to Consider Load Limits—An or- 
dinance regulating loads carried by motor 
trucks and trailers to prevent the destruc- 
tion of pavements is expected to limit De- 
troit loads to ten tons. Evidence has been 
produced to show that truck loads up to 
15 tons are being operated on the streets, 
the department of public works of Detroit 
being the worst offender. Width of tires, 
speed of heavy vehicles and prevention of 
more than one trailer will be incorporated 
in the ordinance. 


Meridian Highway Boosters Elect—John 
C. Nicholson, of Newton, Kan., was re-elect- 
ed president at the recent annual convention 
of the Meridian Highway Association; D. E. 
Colp, of San Antonio, vice-president; and G. 
A. McNaughton, of San Marcos, secretary- 
treasurer. The Southwest Trail Association, 
a subsidiary of the Meridian Highway As- 
sociation, held its annual convention at the 
same time and re-elected its old officers: 
Judge J. A. King, of Albany, president; Judge 
Russell, of Baird, secretary-treasurer. An 
assessment of $25 on each county through 


which the trail is laid out was made. The 
meetings were held at Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Missouri Convicts to Build Roads—Missouri 
is planning to work as many as 500 convicts 
on county roads. The counties will pay the 
state for their services, food, lodging and 
guarding, the total cost being computed as not 
to exceed $1.50 a convict a day. The work will 
be under the general supervision of the state 
highway department. The state’s laws have 
authorized the employment of convicts on 
roads for several years, but it was not until 


CONTESTS 


6—Chicago opecdway race. 
28—Trenton, N. J., track race. 
29—New York speedway 
championship. 

Danbury, Conn., track race. 
6—Uniontown, Pa., speedway race. 
15—Richmond, Va., track race. 
*Oct. 13—Chicago speedway race, cham- 

plonship. 

Oct. 27—New York speedway race. 
*A. A. A. championship award event. 


MEETINGS 


9-11—Pittsburgh, Pa., National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents, 
annual congress. 


SHOWS 


Sept. 17-24—Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Sept. 22- hicago, Ford accessories. 
Oo 1-6—Buffalo, N. Y., closed cars. 
6-13—Boston. 
6-13—Cincinnati, Ohio. 
8-13—St. Louis. 
§.12—Toledo, Ohio. 
13-28—Dallas, Tex., state fair. 
12-18—Denver. 
5-12—New York. 
19-26—Montreai, Canada. 
March 2-9—Boston. 


Oct. 
Sept. 
*Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


race, 


Oct. 


recently that any attempt has been made to 
take advantage of it. 


Ohio Has Licensed 320,000 Already—Sept. 1 
Ohio had issued 320,000 licenses for gasoline 
propelled cars besides those for electrics. 
The number this year will be a record break- 
er, aS only 247,807 gasoline cars were licensed 
last year. 


5200 Miles Without a Puncture—J. W. Dief- 
fenderfer, Collingswood, N. J., has reported 
to the Goodyear factory that he has run his 
Hupmobile 8050 miles since he bought it two 
years ago and had no tire mishaps other than 
a puncture on the 5200th mile. The other 
three tires have not been off the wheels or 
deflated. 


What lowa Car Owners Pay—lowa now has 
262,772 motor cars, and these owners pay a 
direct tax of nearly $1,250,000 a year. In the 


‘four months from April to August $479,950 


was paid for licenses. This goes to support 
improved roads, giving $290 to each of the 
1655 townships. In addition $463,000 from 
the Government is assured for road work. 


Doctor Makes Ambulance of Car—Dr. G. P. 
Cooper, of Angel’s Camp, Cal., has made his 
Overland Country Club convertible into an 
ambulance. The right front seat and the 
cushion of the back seat were removed, and 
in their places, extending lengthwise of the 
car, an improvised cot is screwed to the sup- 
port for the front seat. 

Drives Car as Stage 28,000 Miles—L. M. 
Storey has driven a stage on the Brawley- 
Calipatria road near Los Angeles, Cal., for 
several years, and some time ago he dis- 
carded the horses and coach for a Maxwell. 
This was in March, 1916, and since then he 
has driven the car about 28,000 miles. He 
reports that during this mileage he had no 
trouble with rear axle, transmission, clutch 
or engine. 


California Licenses 268,096 Cars—The total 
registration to date in California shows 268,- 
096 cars. During the first six months of this 
year San Francisco’s motor car, motorcycle, 
chauffeurs’ and dealers’ licenses were more 
than $20,000 greater than during 1916. In the 
same period 1134 more cars have been regis- 
tered there than during 1916. The number 
of machines registered in California at that 
time was 250,660. 


Black and White Trail Complete—By com- 
pletion of the Outlaw bridge across the 
Pigeon river and official dedication of the Du- 
luth, Port Arthur and Fort William highway, 
the Black and White trail is completed from 
Kansas City across the Canadian border to 
Port Arthur. The highway from Duluth, 
Minn., is 220 miles. The bridge is 44 miles 
southwest of Port Arthur and to get the 
bridge has taken a long time. The road was 
mapped by the Minnesota highway commis- 
sion and the bridge project was financed by 
the two Canadian cities, Cook county and 
Duluth. 

Tractor Saves Money on Oregon Roads— 
Lane county, Oregon, is building twice the 
road mileage this year as expected, though 
expenditures for roads have not increased. 
The cost of construction has been reduced 
by replacing teams and wagons with a creep- 
ing tractor and trains of cars. The 75-hp. 
engine hauls 32 sq. yds. of gravel, equal to 
average loads for twenty teams of horses, 
and travels over the road at about the same 
speed. The tractor is being used in practic- 
ally all phases of road work and in the prep- 
aration of grades in some instances has ef- 
fected a saving of 75 per cent. 

















